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SPORT IN WESTERN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By L. F. BROWN. 


‘‘For the song of the clear green river was there, 

The sigh of the wind ’mid the pines, 

The balsams’ fragrance, the forest fair, 
And the camp-fire caused these lines. 

For the wood gods called us and made us their guests 
In a wilderness far and wild. 

We had to obey Dame Nature’s behests— 
"Twas the mother’s call to the child.” 


HOUGH two of the 
pictures shown here- 
with were not se- 
cured on the trip de- 
scribed, they are act- 
ual 





scenes secured 
on two other and 
similar trips along 
and in the river and 
territory of the Up- 
per Humber region 
in Western New- 
foundland. To tramp 
through that jungle, 
stumbling on roots 
and over briars and 
rocks, or to be 
pushed for miles in 
a canoe against a 
brawling, ugly cur- 
rent, is not healthful 
for cameras, plates or films. Only the 
sportsman who has secured what he 
knows must be good pictures, and then 
sees his plates and films ruined by 
water, can know what poignant regret 
can be mixed with delight as he 
watches salmon leap and caribou, that 
are so wild as to be tame, come down 











—Birch Bark Ballad at Birchy Lake 


to the edge of the water and drink, and 
realizes that his cameras are now use- 
less. 

It was in the early autumn of 1900 
that we first saw the Humber River. 
From Chicago by the Lake Shore and 
New York Central to Boston; thence 
through Portland, Vanceboro, St. John, 
N. B., and across the Straits of Canso 
to Cape Breton Island; then along the 
superb Bras d'Or Lakes to North Sid- 
ney, Cape Breton, where the _ little 
steamer Bruce was boarded; and, dur- 
ing the night, we traversed the 90 miles 
of stormiest water in the world to Port 
aux Basques, Newfoundland. There 
the customs inspectors chalked our 
packages without examination, merely 
saying: “Sportsmen? Glad to see you! 
Come again and good luck now!” But 
we had to pay $100 each for a license 
to shoot caribou. Now the charge is 
$50, and each hunter may not secure 
more than three heads of caribou stags. 
From February ist to the end of July 
and during October, is the close sea- 
son, and then the caribou may not be 
hunted. 

Away through a unique wilderness 
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of pine and spruce and desolate moun- 
tains, and league on league of black- 
ened timber where forest fires had 
roamed almost at will! Green marshes 
with Arctic moss, hundreds of lakes 
(or, as they are called there, ponds), 
streams like Robinson, Fischell, Crabb 
and Barachois Brooks and the fine 
salmon river called the Codroy. 
Through the exquisitely clear air we 
get views of St. George’s Lake, guarded 
by mountains, and that grand salmon 
river, Harry’s Brook. Then there is the 
Bay of Islands, with Blomidon Moun- 
tain, 2,000 ft. high, carrying its mile- 


can find the round world over. To 
our left was that 20-mile long water 
jewel, Deer Lake, with the primitive 
wilderness all around it, save where, 
at some “station,” one or two native 
hunters with a hound would signal for 
the train to stop. 

Then—Grand Lake — station. Un- 
loading of our supplies, tents and 
canoes, and launching all on the June- 
tion River. This was a mistake, as 
that river has several miles of ugly 
rapids and falls. We should have 
stopped At Deer Lake station. The 


trip was gloriously rough. Of course 
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SEARCHING FOR A CHANNEL.—Low Water on the Humber River (July, 1903). 





long patches of snow on its blue-black 
sides in midsummer; followed by the 
entrance to and ascent of wild Humber 
Cafion; Marble Mountain, 1,500 ft. high; 
Steady Brook Falls, tumbling into the 
gorge from far up those cliffs—a dark, 
fiercely flowing river, its clear green 
made sombre by the gloom of the 
gorge. We watched all this from the 
dining car of the Newfoundland Rail- 
road. It was Wednesday noon, and we 
had left Chicago on Saturday morning. 
Here we were, eating dinner in a mod- 
ern diner as our train rolled through as 
wild and wonderful a wilderness as one 





.ment of guides, ete. 


it means living under canvas, employ- 
The guides will 
supply everything needed but the pro- 
visions, which can be secured by them 
at reasonable rates at two or three sta- 
tions along the 200 miles of railroad 
between Port aux Basques and Deer 
Lake. Probably the two best guides 
on the West Coast are George Nichols 
at Deer Lake, and Peter Benoit of 
Stephenville, Newfoundland. We were 
two days passing down the Junction 
stream to the Humber River. 

Salmon bégin running up the Hum- 
ber about July 1, and reach the upper 
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part of Deer Lake and enter the Upper 
Humber (which flows into that lake) 
about July 5. These dates vary slightly 
each year, so that all anglers about to 
visit Newfoundland for the salmon fish- 
ing, should be cautious, and write the 
guides to telegraph them when the 
stage of water is right and the fish 
actually running. For example: the 
amateur photographer who secured 
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picture, showing two hunters ascending 
the same river. When our. party 
reached the Falls of the Upper Hum- 
ber, having passed Willow Steady 
water, just below the Falls, the salmon 
were leaping and passing into the 
Stream above. We counted forty in 
one minute. That is an ideal salmon 
pool. 

All the fishing on the island is abso- 











CARIBOU SHOOTING IN THE 








UPPER HUMBER DISTRICT. 





the picture shown here of two of his 
party seeking a canoe channel up the 
Humber, was there when the water was 
too low. Besides, he had inefficient 
guides. No native is a proper guide 
who will not step into the shallow 
water and “walk up” the canoe all 
day long. if necessary. The proper 
Stage of water may be seen in the first 


lutely free. Parties who paid heavy 
prices for the right to fish salmon 
streams this year in Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, secured 
practically no fish; while this wild, free 
region of Newfoundland, 500 miles 
across from north to south and east to 
west, offers excellent salmon fishing in 
i hundred different streams, long 
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reaches of which have wet a 
line. 

Past the Falls, and on up the Hum- 
ber, with portages and “walking up” 
the canoes by the guides; on and still 
on to Adies Lake—charming, virgin 
wild; the country all your own; your 
sole company, the forest and waters, 
the wild birds and the numerous cari- 
bou. The three stag heads can be 
easily secured there, for the animals 
will be migrating or ranging by dozens. 
They rise and feed about 2 a. m. and 
after about 2 hours of browsing lie 
down until dawn—always in thickets. 
You will see none until about 6 in the 
morning. Then they feed again until 
about 10 a. m.; then range until dark, 
when they lie down until about 10 p. 
m. and then feed until about midnight, 
when they lie down again until 2 a. m. 
The antlers of the stags start to grow 
in April and are of course covered with 
velvet, which bursts and falls off. 
They do not rub it off; but, as the horns 
increase in size, the stags rub them, to 
test them, against trees and roots, 
During this growing of new horns they 
will find and chew the tips of the cast- 
off antlers of the preceding autumn. 
By the 25th of September the antlers 
have matured, so that they are known 
by the stag caribou to be reliable and 
solid in a fight. Then the rutting sea- 
son begins, during which the flesh of 
the caribou is absolutely unfit to eat. 
The Newfoundland law makes all the 
month of October a close season. This 
musky season lasts about fifteen days 
-—say from Sept. 25 to Oct. 10—and 
then it will take 2 weeks for the meat 
of the caribou to become fit to eat 
again. This is the case with both the 
does and stags. By October 20, the 
stags begin to lose their horns—the left 
antler always dropping off first. By 
the 20th of November there is not a 
stag caribou on the island that car- 
ries horns—all are left lying in the 
woods and many of them will be 
chewed by the animals the following 
spring. Fawns are born from about 


never 
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May 1 for two months. Not over one 
fawn in five lives to be a grown-up cari- 
bou. A large caribou stag will weigh 
about 375 Ibs. The meat, especially 
when eaten in camp, is delicious 
something like tender beef and some- 
thing of the flavor of chicken. The 
natives estimate that there are from 
400,000 to 1,000,000 caribou on the 
island. And wild? So wild that they 
are tame. Let the wind be blowing to- 
ward you from one or more of these 
animals and while you are standing 
absolutely still, and they will all 
approach you and even advance to 
especially look at -you at some 
strange new animal, and will then side- 
step and pass you without fear. But 
the slightest noise, movement or scent 
brings the grunt which is so like that 
of an alarmed hog—and away the com- 
pany of caribou bound, crashing 
through the jungle or fairly flying 
along one of their well worn paths. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid 
on the fact that this region is so remote 
that being there brings a half feeling 
of danger. Nothing could be wilder 





as 


than that jungle. Trout are so com- 
mon in the streams that they are 
not appreciated. They are regarded 
there as we in the States regard 
the perch and sunfish; only the 


trout are relatively far more numer- 
ous. On any of the hundreds of 
lakes and ponds of the Humber Val- 
ley, even on those along the: line of 
the railroad, the angler has only to 
cast his flies from shore into 3 or 4 ft. 
of water, and he is sure of excellent 
sport. For those lakes are in a wilder- 
ness, with no boats on them. Even on 
the east side of the island I saw 12- 
inch trout sold for 10 ets. a dozen and 
a 28-lb. salmon was bought by the land- 
lady of the Bradshaw House, in Pla- 
centia, for one dollar! 

Over all this Upper Humber Valley 
range the caribou, through sections 
devastated by forest fires, through the 
vet green and unburned forests, over 
marshes where the bake-apple berries 
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yellow the whole surface of the ground 
and among leagues on leagues of splin- 
tered rocks. To the north loom the 
peaks of Erskine, Silver and Eales 
Mountains; and on Aldery and Birchy 
Lakes the hunter may watch the cari- 
bou coming down to drink at dawn 
and often see from 6 to 10 swimming 
across some cove. Before the law 
made it illegal, it was common prac- 
tice for a native to rush into such a 
drove of swimming caribou with his 
canoe and kill every one with his axe, 
as they were practically helpless. Some 
very heavy fines have recently been 
imposed on natives of the island for 
this outrage. 

Up in all the Grand Lake Valley, 
south from Grand Lake station, along 
the south shore in such regions as those 
reached by the Meddonegonnix Lake 
and River, the White Bear River, and 
that region east of the Annieopsquolch 
Mountains that is drained by the Vic- 
toria River, tens of thousands of cari- 
bou range in remote Arcadias. In win- 
ter they paw down through the snow 
to the Arctic moss and also eat the 
moss that grows upon the limbs of the 
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tamaracks and firs. Spruce, balsam 


fir, canoe-birch, aspen and black spruce 
are also common there. And if the 
sportsman wishes to find not only cari- 
bou but moose, Polar bears and griz- 
zlies, let him take the boat that runs 
during July, August and September 
every alternate Thursday from St. 
John’s, go up the east Newfoundland 
coast and continue on to the Labrador 
shore, calling at about 50 fishing sta- 
tions there along the 950 miles of coast 
travel. Esquimaux, igloos, dogs and 
sledges, the midnight sun and vast fish- 
ing plants along the shore, where over 
a score of Newfoundlanders work each 
summer, will engage his attention, and 
he has only to walk back a few miles 
to find the biggest kinds of game. 
to the 


Western Star, published at Bay 
Islands, Newfoundland, taken from its 
issue of July 20th, 1904: 


“A fishing party of 6 recently returned to Boston frém 
Labrador. They had 8 days of salmon catching with an_ 
average of 5 rodsa day. During this period they caught» 
184 salmon, of a total weight of 4,438 pounds. Thus the’ 
average weight was 28 lbs.—leaving out the grilse or 3- 
year-old fish. On their last day, with 4 rods, they caught 
37 fish, weighing 890 lbs.”’ 
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By IVANHOE WHITTED. 


UDGING from appearances, the 
J hogs of my grandfather’s day were 

not even the most distant rela- 
tives of the aristocratic porker of the 
present time. Great gaunt brutes they 
were, long of limb and lengthy of nose. 
When “ finished ” for market they were 
not much thicker than a modern slab 
of bacon. If a 20th century packer 
were to get hold of such hogs, I 
imagine he would cure them intact— 
after the manner of sardines. They 
roamed at will in the hard-wood tim- 
ber and rustled their own living the 
greater portion of the year. As cold 
weather approached they were called 


up once a day and treated to a meagre 
bait of corn. 

Something like a dozen years had 
passed over my head when I first vis- 
ited the old homestead—then a part of 
a pioneer county. There I made the 
acquaintance of “General Andy,” the 
huge black-and-white boar that was the 


leader of the hog herd. He was a 
strapping big fellow. Grandfather 


estimated his weight at 500 pounds. 
He was tremendously tall for a hog 
and as clean and sinewy as a prize- 
fighter. He was all bone, brawn and 
bristles; not an ounce of fat about 
him. His tail was a minus quantity 
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and his ears nearly so—the result of 
zero weather during his infancy. One 
look at his long-snouted visage, with 
its white-rimmed eyes and curling yel- 
low tusks, was calculated to inspire ¢ 
stranger with the utmost respect for 
His Hogship. 

The morning after my arrival at the 
ranch I went with Grandfather to feed 
the hogs. We filled a big basket with 
“jerked” corn and went down back of 
the barn to the edge of the woods. It 
was October, and a nipping frost lay 
thick and white on the ground. Not 
a hog was in sight. They were hidden 
away in their warm nests beneath the 
limestone crags along the creek. After 
seattering the corn, the old gentleman 
turned toward the valley, and, putting 
both hands to his mouth, called, 
“ Pig-oo-ee-e! pig-oo-ee-e!” The call 
was sounded in a peculiar high key and 
the effect was not unmusical; I used to 
try it, on the sly, but never quite got 
the hang of it. It isn’t every one that 
can call hogs—sueccessfully. It was 
very still and the cry echoed down the 
valley, dying away in the white mists 
that hung over the river. 

“Listen, now,” said Grandfather, 
“and you'll hear the critters coming.” 

Soon I heard them, squealing shrilly 
as they raced through the fallen leaves. 
And then they came—bursting through 
the hazel brush that fringed the tim- 
ber, to fall upon the corn with vora- 
cious appetites. There were dozens of 
them, from little fellows of four weeks 
to gaunt, flat-sided old sows of as 
many years. They looked ferocious, 
those old ones, and I promptly took 
to the top of the stake and ridered 
fence. Boy like, I owned a dog. And, 
like most town bred dogs, he was friv- 
olous and conceited beyond descrip- 
tion. He thought he knew all there 
was for a dog to learn. In our town 
a stray hog was a rare sight, and was, 
of course, legitimate sport for dogs. 
The sight of so many hogs, apparently 
at large, excited him beyond measure 
and he started in to have some fun 
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with them. Barking gayly he sailed 
into the herd and grabbed the biggest 
one he could find by the ear. Alas! 
for the dog! It was General Andy, the 
leader of the herd. The big brute 
whirled half-way round, and, with a 
curious, surging thrust, literally ripped 
the poor dog open from end to end. 
He never knew what hurt him. The 
General shook his ugly head, clashed 
his tusks a time or two, and turned 
unconcernedly to his breakfast. It was 
done so quickly that I could not be- 
lieve the dog was dead. I sat staring 
at him in a dazed way, half expecting 
him to get up and sneak off. Grand- 
father looked at me and chuckled a 
little: “Too bad, Bub; but a dog that 
didn’t know any better than to take a 
pig like that by the ear wasn’t worth 
much. Never mind. Tl get you an- 
other one the next time I go down to 
the sawmill. They’ve got some nice 
collies down there that know more in 
a minute than that dog did in a 
month.” 

“Pretty husky pig, the General is,” 
the old gentleman continued, “I 
wouldn’t take a good deal of money 
for him.” I wondered why. Not on 
account of his beauty, certainly. 

Among the hands employed at the 
farm was a negro called “Coon.” If 
he had any other name, I never heard 
it. Coon was a bit off color, but a fair 
sort of fellow notwithstanding. Among 
horsemen there is a saying, “ A good 
horse is never a bad color.” The 
aphorism might apply with equal 
truth to men. Coon and I became fast 
friends. We were returning from a 
fishing excursion one afternoon, and 
were loafing along through the quiet, 
hazy woods, marking the shellbarks, in 
anticipation of an early visit. Sud- 
denly we heard a pig squeal—the shrill. 
ar-splitting cry of a very small pig in 
trouble. A moment later the woods 
resounded with a tumult of barks and 
squeals from the scattered members 
of the herd as they rallied to the ery 
of distress. “Sumfin mus’ ’a cotched 
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a pig,” said Coon, and we hurried for- 
ward. We turned a corner of the bluif 
and stopped in surprise. On a block 
of limestone, surrounded by the bris- 
tling herd, stood a large, shaggy grey 
animal. 

“Look there! ” I cried—* they’ve cor- 
nered somebody’s dog.” 

“Dawg nuffin!” returned Coon. 
“Dat ain’t no dawg—dat’s a big ole 
he-wolf. Wish I’d done fetch de gun. 
Dat’s allus de way—leave de gun ter 
home an’ yo’ll shuah see sumfin big 
ernough ter shoot.” 

It was my first glimpse of a wolf 





The General was not in sight. That 
seemed strange; but, even as I specu- 
lated in regard to his absence, he raced 
into the fracas. Each individual 
bristle on his body stood straight out, 
and to my excited eyes*he looked as 
big as a covered wagon. He didn’t 
stop to ask any questions, but actually 
climbed over the backs of his friends 
and relatives to be in at the death. 
Rearing on his hind feet, he grabbed 
the wolf by a leg and dragged him 
off the rock as easily as a child would 
handle a kitten by the tail, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the unfortu- 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS WARRIOR, “‘GENERAL ANDY.” 


From a drawing by the Author. 





in his natural state and I examined 
him with a good deal of interest. With 
erect mane and drooping tail, the brute 
watched his enemies. In the back- 
ground a small pig limped away, its 
neck bleeding. 

We read the story ata glance. The 
wolf had picked up the unlucky pig 
and attempted to make off with it. The 
herd, rallying so quickly to the little 
fellow’s call, had compelled the thief 
to drop his pork and take to the boul- 
der for safety. Even there he wasn’t 
any too safe, and he knew it. 


nate wolf was literally torn to rags 
and trampled into the soft earth. The 
hogs were fearfully excited. One lone 
wolf didn’t begin to satisfy them. The 
old ones sidled about, clacking their 
jaws and ripping up imaginary foes. 
So busy were they in showing what 
they would do to the next wolf that 
we remained unnoticed. 

Coon desired to congratulate the 
General on his victory. “ Hi, dere! ole 
Gin’ral Andy Jacks’n!” he shouted; 
“yo’ suah fixed ’im dat time. Dat’s a 
pow’ful good job.” 
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The General stopped short in his 
strutting and faced quickly about. 
For a brief moment he watched us 
intently. Then, with the whole kit 
and caboodle at his heels, he charged. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, chile! climb a 
tree, quick!” yelled Coon. “De ole 
debbil’s a-gwine ter do us lak he did 
de wolf.” 

I had selected a_ friendly, low- 
branching tree some minutes before, 
and was safe among the branches ere 
the words were fairly out of the 
negro’s mouth. In fact, ever since my 
introduction to the warlike General, I 
always made it a rule, as soon as he 
hove in sight, to pick out some high 
point of vantage for occupation, in 
case I wanted to retreat. 

Those crazy hogs absolutely refused 
to recognize us in a friendly way. The 
General was especially blood-thirsty 
and raged about, tossing foam-clots 
high in air. He stood on his hind feet 
and searred the bark of my tree as 
far as he could reach. He was on the 
warpath and didn’t care whether he 
destroyed friend or foe. I experienced 
a queer, uneasy sensation among the 
roots of my hair as I watched him. 

The sun went down and soft, darken- 
ing shadows invaded the forest. 
“Coon,” I ventured, “do you suppose 
they will keep us here all night?” 

“Dunno,” said the darky, gloomily, 
shifting about in search of a softer 
limb. Then, to the General: “ Yo’ 
bristly ole debbil, ef Ah had mah ole 
shotgun hyah Ah’d punch some holes 
in yo’ ole brack hide.” And, to further 
relieve his mental disquiet, he pro- 
ceeded to call the General all the ugly 
names at his command. 

I was speculating uneasily over our 
prospects for supper and lodging for 
the night, when I noticed a sow on the 
outskirts of the ruck throw up her head 
and listen intently. Soon another did 
the same, and then a third. I won- 
dered what was coming and pricked up 
my own ears. A faint, far-off musical 
call floated down through the shadowy 
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woods. “ Pig-oo-ee-e! —_ pig-00-ee-e! ” 
My heart gave a great big, satisfied 
jump. It was Grandfather calling the 
herd. Three minutes more and every 
hog in the bunch had forgotten our 
existence and was racing madly up the 
valley. 

We lost no time in sliding to the 
ground. “T’ank de good Lawd, chile, 
dat yo’ gran’daddy’s got such a pow’ful 
voice fer callin’ hawgs,” said the grate- 
ful Coon. 

Although a warrior of unquestioned 
valor, the General was an arrant thief. 
His appetite seemed ever unsatisfied. 
With unerring precision would that 
long nose conduct him to anything 
within a mile that was calculated to 
tickle the palate of a hungry hog. It 
was unsafe to leave a pail of milk if 
he was anywhere on your side of the 
river; while a five-foot rail fence offered 
no discouragement if there was the 
remotest prospect of finding an ear 
of corn on the other side. 

The day before Thanksgiving Aunt 
Nell began preparations for the annual 
feast. There were pies of course: 
apple, mince, pumpkin, and one nice 
fat custard for my especial benefit. 
The day being pleasant, they were 
placed on a long bench just outside 
the back door to cool. Aunt Nell had 
aun errand down the road fo a neigh- 
bor’s place and I was left in charge of 
affairs. I was loafing impatiently 
about the yard, waiting for the cus- 
tard to cool, when the General ap- 
peared on the scene. Now, since that 
day in the woods I never stopped to 
argue questions with him; and, as 
there happened to be a ladder leaning 
against the house, I made quick use 
of it and reached the roof. I knew 
he couldn’t get up there, while I wasn’t 
Sure an ordinary door would stop him. 

The General made straight for the 
layout. One contemptuous toss of that 
enormous snout overturned the bench 
and then he waded—yes, that’s the 
word—literally waded into the pastry. 
[ had a nigger-shooter and some peb- 
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bles in my pocket and at once opened 
fire on the thief. I might as well have 
saved my ammunition, for the pebbles 
bounced off his tough old hide without 
disturbing him in the least. The pies 
disappeared to the last crumb. I ex- 
perienced a genuine pang when I saw 
the custard go the way of the others. 
And that. wasn’t all. While nosing 
about among the tins (counting them, 
I suppose, to make sure that none were 
overlooked), the ugly old rascal 
knocked the ladder down—thus leav- 
ing me a prisoner till Aunt Nell’s 
return some two hours later. 

With lazy grunts of satisfaction, the 
General plodded down the hill and dis- 
appeared in the woods. We saw noth- 
ing more of him” for over a week. I 
believe he knew he was in disgrace. 
I was hoping his greedy dose of delica- 
cies had killed him, but he turned up 
cheerful and hungry as ever, and, so 
far as I could discern, not the slightest 
indication of dyspepsia. 

The pie raid, combined with the 
remembrance of the time he chased the 
Baptist minister into the sticky mud 
of Black Slough—from which place he 
had to be drawn with ropes—caused 
Grandfather to sign the General’s 


death warrant, and it was only an act 
on the part of His Hogship a few days 
before Christmas that saved him from 
bacon. 

With the single exception of Aunt 
Nell all the members of the family 
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were away from home. Imagine our 
surprise and consternation, when, on 
returning, we found her bound hand 
and foot and her face smothered in a 
towel. She was very faint and worn 
from her rough treatment and I was 
dispatched to the spring for fresh 
water. I noticed the General stamping 
uneasily about a scrubby tree at the 
edge of the woods. Both his attitude 
and actions reminded me of a certain 
day a few weeks earlier, and I crept 
cautiously nearer. Cautiously—for I 
had no desire to attract the General’s 
attention when his bristles were up. 
It was growing dark, but I made out 
the figure of a man roosting among 
the branches. I thought he answered 
fairly well to Aunt Nell’s description 
of her assailant. 

I rushed back to the house with the 


news. Coon grinned and took down a 
shotgun. “Guess we’d bettah go down 


an’ ’vite de gemman up ter de house,” 
he remarked. We took a rope for the 
man and a few ears of corn for his 
guard. When the fellow saw the gun, 
he wilted. 

Aunt Nell identified him as the thief 
without any hesitation. Of course, he 
denied everything, and a search failed 
to disclose Grandfather’s money on his 
person. But the next morning we dis- 
covered the pocketbook and money near 
the tree where we captured the thief. 


Realizing his predicament, he had 
thrown it away to disarm suspicion. 


He went to jail all right. 
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By C. WILL 
IKE the founders of 
many of the best 
families in America, 
Birdo’s ancestors 
came from England; 
but in what year or 
from what part of the 
realm, unknown. 
Tradition said they 
were of good, old 
stock, and, if we may 
judge ancestors by 
their posterity, there 
is but little doubt 
that, for once, tradi- 
tion was right. The 
family has had many 
illustrious members. 
Among those whose 
names can now be 
called to mind are 
Ponto,. the greatest ball 
‘-atcher of his day; Lake’s Ned, noted 
for his courage; Kennedy’s Dan, who 
met death bravely fighting a wounded 
buck; Dick, winner of second place 
in the Nebraska Field Trials; and last, 
but not least, my own Birdo—as hon- 
est a dog as ever wagged a tail. As 
is often the case in old families, there 
was a striking similarity in looks and 
disposition between the various mem- 
bers, so a description of Birdo will 
answer fairly well for the rest of the 
tribe. Of medium size, weighing per- 
haps a trifle over 55 pounds, he stood 
well up on four muscular legs. He 
had a broad, flat head, held high in air, 
and a rat tail that he carried straight 
out behind a well rounded body. His 
coat, when well brushed, was soft as 
silk; his feet were like a cat’s, and he 
could outrun a race horse. When he 
came to a point, his eyes, which ordi- 
narily were a soft hazel, would fairly 
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flash fire. Such a dog was Birdo and 
such were his kind—were, for so far 
as known, the family is now extinct. 
Not through any fault of theirs, but 
** The old order changeth, 
Yielding place to new.” 
The prairie-chicken has been extermi- 
nated in these parts, and, with its dis- 
appearance, 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

When Birdo came. into my posses- 
sion, he was a very small mite of a 
dog. He was given to me by a friend 
one stormy day, and, to keep the little 
rascal warm, I tucked him in the 
pocket of my great coat. As soon as 
we got home, I went to the coach 
house, and, pulling him from _ the 
pocket, sat him on the floor. When 
Nels, the coachman, saw him he said, 
“Him very small,” and, with a shake of 
his head, “he won’t live long, Mister.” 
Picking up a chip, I tossed it a couple 
of yards away; the little fellow scam- 
pered after it and brought it back in 
his mouth, wagging his tail and hold- 
ing his head as high as a peacock. 


That won the heart of the good- 
natured Swede, who immediately 


revised his opinion and said: “Him 
purty smart. Guess I better take him 
up to my room, vare it is warm. Him 
grow be fine dog, some day. What 
you tinks?” I told Nels that it was 
a very promising puppy and we 
straightway agreed he should have full 
charge of the youngster, with an order 
to the kitchen for a daily supply of 
bread and milk. 

gy the following fall, thanks to 
Nels’ care, Birdo had developed into 
a large, handsome dog; so I decided 
it was time for his education to begin 
and he was sent to a trainer. Alas! 
my hopes were shattered. when, a 
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couple of weeks later, a crate with 
sirdo in it was delivered at the house 
and I had to make good $2.40 express 
charges, which, in my absence, the 
maid had been kind enough to 
advance. By a later mail came a let- 
ter from the trainer saying: “Enclosed 
find bill for two weeks’ board. I make 
no charge for training, as the pup is no 
good.” Afterwards, on meeting the 
man and demanding an explanation, 
he told me he thought the dog had a 
“fairly good nose, but was no account.” 
IT asked, “Why? Is he slow?” “No, 
that’s hardly it. When he wants to, 
the pup can run like a deer, but he 
will not range out and find the birds— 
just hangs at heel like a yellow cur,” 
was his reply. The fault was serious; 
to tell the truth, in my estimation, it 
could not have been worse; so, as I 
had a fairly well broken setter at the 
time. he accompanied me when I went 
hunting and Birdo was left at home 
to play watch dog. However, I must 
sav [ always had a liking for the dog. 
He was such a_ gentlemanly, well 
behaved fellow—never _ boisterous, 
like the setter. He would come to 
meet you in a dignified, well bred 
manner, look up into your eyes with 
an expression in his that plainly said: 
“Pm so glad to see you,” and, at the 
same time, gently wag his tail in such 
a friendly way that you could not 
resist patting him. With children he 
was an universal favorite and “good 
old doggie” to every toddler in the 
neighborhood. 

There came a time, however, when 
a friend and I were going quail hunt- 
ing, and, at the last moment, we found 
we were short a dog. Not without 
misgivings, Birdo was taken along. 
The setter started out in grand style 
and ranged the ground beautifully, 
but Birdo trotted quietly behind us— 
apparently paying very little attention 
to what was going on. Suddenly the 
setter came to a point, and Birdo, run- 
ning ahead of us a few steps, made a 
handsome back. It was a complete 
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surprise but I encouraged him to 
remain staunch, and, going forward 
until within reach, petted him and 


took hold of his collar. My friend 
then flushed the birds and shot a 
couple. I gently restrained Birdo 


from running in and he watched with 
evident interest the other dog retrieve. 
After that, he tried to imitate the set- 
ter, wandered about in a timid way 
and soon had the good luck to find a 
bird himself. He made a point of his 
own accord, but, the setter, coming 


along, ran in and took it away. I now 
asked my friend to hold the other 


dog, and, going forward, flushed the 
bird and killed it. I then told Birdo 
to fetch and he obeyed. After that he 
did quite well for a green dog; so well 
that a few days later, when my friend 
went hunting again, he borrowed 
Birdo and, on returning him, made a 
very favorable report regarding his 
behavior. 

The following spring some rascal 
stole my setter; so on the next hunt 
I took Birdo along from necessity, 
and found him to be quite speedy and 
the possessor of an extra keen nose. 
As a quail dog I have rarely seen his 


equal. The last time we hunted 
together was the year of the great 


drought. I could not get away until 
the latter part of October. Hunters 
who had been out reported plenty 
of birds but such dry weather that 
the dogs could not scent the game. 
Nevertheless, I decided to take a few 
days off and try my old stamping 
grounds. So the morning of the last 
Wednesday of the month found Birdo 
and myself at the station, in time to 
take the 9 o’clock train that would 
drop us a little before noon at Indian 
Peak. The oid dog was put in charge 
of the man in the baggage-car and I 
found a seat in the smoker. The train 
started, and, after lighting a cigar, I 
bought a paper and made myself com- 
fortable. By the time cigar and paper 
were finished, we had reached the 
junction, where several cars were de- 
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tached from the train; so I thought if 
prudent to step forward and see that 
Birdo was all right. He lay content- 
edly curled up on some empty sacks 
in the baggage-car and when I asked 
the man in charge if a transfer would 
be necessary he said, “No; this goes 
right through. That dog of yours,” 
he added, “is the most knowing old 
fellow I ever saw—just as obedient as 
can be. When you gave him to me, | 
led him over in the corner and told 
him to lie down: he understood what 
was expected, curled up on those sacks 
and hasn’t moved since. Dogs are 
generally a nuisance in a car—they 
bark and howl most of the time and 
are always in the way; but he’s got 
manners and is .all right.” After giv- 
ing Birdo a parting pat on the head, 
to show him all was well, I returned 
to my seat in the smoker and soon 
we were speeding on. The next stop 
was where we were to get off. So 
when the train slowed down, grabbing 
my baggage, I hurried out of the car, 
and, dropping the bundles in a heap 
on the platform, ran forward to get 
Birdo—for, as the porter said, “they 


only hesitated at Indian Peak.” The 
baggage-man stood waiting with 


Birdo at the car door and the dog 
wagged his tail and jumped down on 
the platform, when I took the chain 
and handed the man his fee. 

On turning to go back to my traps, 
I ran against my friend George Mid- 
dleton, with whom I intended to stop. 
Middleton is one of the few English- 
men in the world who does not care 
to hunt, but give him a hook, line and 
rod and he will sit on the banks of any 
small pond all day, waiting for a bite 
(always providing there is no work to 
do about the farm). We shook hands 
and he insisted on taking most of my 
bundles. When the train moved on, 
we went to the end of the platform 
and turned up the old plank walk 
that connects the straggling main 
street of the little village with the 
great outside world. On reaching the 
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street, we passed along, down the line 
of farm wagons tied in front of the 
stores, until we came to Middleton's 
buggy. Birdo evidently recognized 
the rig; for, after sniffing at the horses’ 
noses, he lightly jumped in and curled 
himself up in the least space possible 
under the seat, while we were putting 
my gun and other things into the box 
behind. We then went to attend to 
several little matters; for George had 
only reached town a few minutes be- 
fore the train, as he does not believe 
in wasting time when the weather is 
fine during corn-husking season. 
While we were away, Birdo, who has 
had unpleasant experiences with farm- 
ers’ dogs, staid in the buggy and kept 
out of sight as much as possible, but, 
when we got fairly started on our 
drive to the farm, he insisted on stand- 
ing up and viewing the scenery over 
the dash-board. While driving along, 
George and I talked about crops, 
stock, the weather and presently | 
asked if there were any quail this 
season. George thought there were, 
but was afraid it was too dry for good 
hunting; however, as there had been 
a slight shower a mile or so north of 
his place that morning, it might have 
freshened things up a little in that 
neighborhood. When we drove into 
the farmyard, one of the hands took 
the horses. We put Birdo in a box- 


stall; then went to the house, carry- 
ing my baggage between us. Mrs. 


Middleton, George’s mother, met us on 


the front porch and, with friendly 
greeting, showed the way into the 


“spare room.” As dinner was on the 
table, I only Stopped to wash my hands 
and passed into the dining room, where 
the family were already standing, wait- 
ing for the old lady to say grace. 
The repast finished, I slipped on my 
hunting clothes, and, taking my gun, 
went to the stable for Birdo. Middle- 
ton, who was hitching up his team, 
asked which way I intended to go, and, 
when I told him to the north, said: 
“Very well. I must go over to School 
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District No. 8 this afternoon and will 
come back by the railroad crossing, 
below the Bohemian graveyard, about 
sundown. If you're there, I'll give you 
a ride home. You had better go down 
to the far corner 6f the pasture. 1 
scared up a flock of quail yesterday 
near where the creek leaves it; they 
flew across the fence and lit in the 
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wondering why we invaded their do- 
main, but too lazy to move. A young 
mule, however, showed more energy, 
taking after Birdo and chasing him 
towards me, but a handy corn stalk 
that I picked up made him pause. 
When we reached the creek, Birdo was 
allowed to range about but did not find 
anything, so we scrambled through the 
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‘*Reaching the bank, the sight that met my eyes was one to stir the blood of any sportsman," 





corn, not 20 rods away. Maybe you 
will find them there again today and 
there are always some birds along the 
creek in the cornfield.” Thanking him, 
I whistled to Birdo and went through 
the stableyard and gate into the 160 
acres of pasture. The black polled cat- 
tle watched the dog and me—evidently 





barb-wire fence into the field beyond. 
Here we found a lone cock that 
dropped to my first shot and Birdo re- 
trieved in great style. Passing through 
the corn, we came out near the sec- 
tion corner and turned west, to follow 
an unfrequented road, bordered on the 
right by a ragged honey locust hedge 
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nearly a mile long. Probably we had 
gone two-thirds of the distance, when, 
on topping a little rise, Birdo suddenly 
came to a point in the long grass at 
one side of the road. Walking forward, 
I could hear the sharp little cheeps of 
the birds and knew they were getting 
ready to rise. Suddenly, with a loud 
whirr, up they went close to the hedge. 
I fired at one going through the 
branches, then at another going down 
the road; the latter dropped but I was 
not sure that the first bird had been 
hit. As the dog held his point, I re- 
loaded, walked forward and flushed a 
bird that had been skulking. When it 
dropped to my shot, Birdo made a rush 
through the hedge, and, with a parting 
yelp, caused by the long thorns, dis- 
appeared from sight. A moment later 
he came back by an opening ahead 
with a winged bird in his mouth, and, 
after giving it to me, went for the 
others. In the meantime I had marked 
down some of the birds in the grass 
near the end of the hedge and the rest 
of the covey across the road among a 
clump of willows. Going forward, 
3irdo soon found those in the grass 
and when they rose I got one but 
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missed with my second barrel. As 
they flew through the hedge and 


sought refuge in an orchard near a 
house, we did not follow but went after 
those among the willows. This was a 
fine place with short grass and two 
more birds were added to my bag. 
Having hunted the ground pretty thor- 
oughly, I turned back towards the 
road, but, on looking about, missed 
Birdo; he did not come to my whistle; 
then, remembering that shortly before 
he had disappeared down the banks 
of the little stream, I decided to go 
in search of him. When the spot 
where he had disappeared was reached, 
the sight that met my eyes was one to 
stir the blood of any hunter. There 
was the dog, standing partly in the 
water on a point. He looked up, gave 
a shiver and resumed his gaze at a 
little clump of grass a few feet in front 
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near the roots of a willow. His eyes 
fairly blazed and every muscle was 
tense and twitching with excitement. 
The bird was hiding, but, when it did 
get up, went away like a bullet. Luck- 
ily I brought it down in short order 
and Birdo retrieved it with an air that 
plainly showed he was well pleased. 

After hunting around a while longer, 
finding nothing more, we went back to 
the road and followed the hedge, which 
turned to the north at a right angle to 
the way we had come. About 100 
vards from the corner a single bird got 
up, Which I downed just as it was 
going through the trees. ,It fell under 
a thorn-bush. Birdo made several vain 
attempts to force his way in and was 
compelled to retreat, yelping, on ac- 
count of the sharp stickers, several of 
which had to be pulled from his shoul- 
ders; but with the aid of a pole the 
dead bird was fished out. Nothing 
more was found until we reached the 
road at the foot of the bluffs along the 
river. The road runs near the railway 
and on either side is a thicket of plum, 


hazel and sumac, somewhat higher 
than a man’s head. When we had 


walked along it some 300 yards, Birdo 
began to trail through the brush at 
one side, as though he suspected there 
was game near and in a few minutes he 
came to a point. The birds rose wild. 
I thought that I made a double, but 
the dog could find only one; so, after 
wasting considerable time hunting for 
a bird that probably was but slightly 
winged, we started to follow the covey, 
which had gone up over the bluff. It 
was a hard climb up the steep hillside, 
through the thick brush, but at last 
we reached the top. Knowing only the 
general direction the birds had taken. 
it looked like’a hopeless task to try 
to find them, but, just as I was about 
to give up, Birdo flushed a single quail 
in a little grassy opening. Encouraged 
by this, we wasted more time, vainly 


hunting around, but finally turned 
back towards the road. When we 


came to the track, which here lay be- 
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tween the biuff and the wagon-road, it 
looked so inviting, 1 decided to walk 
along it, for the grade was well above 
the brush and gave a better view than 
one had from the road. The dog was 
allowed to hunt on either hand as 
suited his fancy. After we had gone 
several hundred yards he came to a 
point on my left. When the covey got 
up they made for the bluffs like the 
first bunch, but as they crossed the 
track I got in a double. One bird fell 
between the rails, the other on the 
right of way, down the embankment at 
one side, and Birdo retrieved both. The 
covey went on up over the bluffs, which 
were very steep here and thickly cov- 
ered with brush. As it was beginning 
to get dark, I decided not to follow 
them but to quit for the day; so, call- 
ing Birdo, who had started up the hill- 
side, we went down to the road and 
back towards the crossing where Mid- 
dleton had promised to meet me. Just 
before reaching there, an owl came 
gliding along through the dusk, and, 
taking hasty aim, I pulled the trigger 
of my right barrel. A stream of fire 
spurted up into the night and _ the 
smoke settled down in a cloud about 
my head. I could not see him drop 
but I heard a thud as he hit the ground 
and Birdo charged into the thicket 
after him. There was quite a commo- 
tion—the bird flapping its wings and 
snapping its beak, the dog growling 
and jumping about through the brush; 
fearing Birdo might get seratched, I 
called him off, and, going in where T 
could see the owl on his back, his eyes 
shining like a cat's, with one more 
shot I settled him. When we reached 
the crossing George was not there; so, 
sitting down on the cattle guard, I lit 
a cigar and spent the time in picking 
burrs from Birdo’s feet. Just as the 
full moon began to show itself above 
the trees, the rattle of a rig was heard 
coming along the road from the west 
and a moment later I found myself on 
the seat beside Middleton with Birdo 
in front. The drive back to the farm- 
house was enchantingly weird. The 
moonlight seemed to cover the fields 
with mystery; even the straw stacks 
looked strange and uncanny. As we 
drove by the desolate little Bohemian 
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cemetery, the metal image of the Christ 
on the great black cross that stood sen- 
tinel amid the graves seemed to show 
with supernatural light. Down in the 
hollow beyond there were several of 
those little clouds of white vapor that 
hover over damp places, and Middleton 
told how the superstitious Bohemians 
believed them to be the souls of the 
damned, who came down there—away 
from the shadow of the cross and the 
good people. How, when passing at 
night, the Bohemian farm-hands al- 
ways bowed their heads, muttered a 
prayer to St. Wenceslaus and whipped 
up their horses. Then Birdo, stretch- 
ing his head out over the side of the 





buggy, gave a low, mournful howl. 
Could he see something that we did 


not? Probably it was only because he 
felt cold, for the air was damp and 
chilly. George unconsciously touched 
the horses with his whip and soon we 
were up again on the highland, trot- 
ting along over the prairie toward the 
erove that sheltered the hospitable 
Middleton farmhouse. The supper that 
awaited us was excellent and our hos- 
tess did not forget to save a well filled 
platter for Birdo, which, by the light 
of the stable lantern, George and I 
watched him eat. Then, lighting our 
cigars, we sat down in the parlor—a 
homelike room, with quaint old prints 
of fox-hunting scenes in black frames, 
which, with the old sword that hung 
over the melodion, had been brought 
from England. They had once belonged 
to Mrs. Middleton’s father—that ami- 
able lady informing us that the sword 
had been worn by him at Waterloo, 
while a lieutenant in the Chelmsford 
Volunteers. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Birdo 


and I tried our luck along a creek 
about a mile south of the farm. It was 


a fine piece of ground and the birds 
were quite plentiful, but everything 
was as dry as powder and the dog 
could not work well; so when we had 
bagged a half-dozen, we gave it up and 
returned to the house in time for din- 
ner. The team was waiting; so, bid- 
ding goodbye to all the household, we 
drove to the village, where we caught 
the down train that brought Birdo and 
me safely back to Omaha. 
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By L. 0. ARMSTRONG. 


N WRITING a description of the 
| Mississaga trip, I spoke of leaving 

the Mississaga at Two Island Rap- 
ids and going through a chain of lakes 
westward that would land the south- 
western bound canoeist or sportsman 
at Desbarats. I advised my readers to 
await the report that I was to make 
upon the trip myself. I based my 
hopes upon the reports of Indian trails. 
To make sure, I undertook a recent 
trip northward from  Desbarats 
through these lakes to Two Island Rap- 
ids on the Mississaga River. I was 
accompanied by two of the best In- 
dians in the district—Joe Saugeen and 
Shemahgan; the latter is the former's 


father-in-law and the two men work 
well together. Both are splendid 


types of Indians—clean, hardy, civil 
and proud, with that pride which is 
akin to self-respect. It is that kind 
of pride that makes a man do his 
work without being told to do each 
particular thing that in the 
day’s occupation. I really never had 
to tell either of these men to do any- 
thing: they pitched the camp, procured 
the wood and did the cooking without 
being asked to do so and went about 
the work with a zeal and confidence 
that inspired trust on the part of the 
tourist. They proved also excellent 
men at canoeing and were good at the 
portages, carrving as much of a load 
as it is good for any man to carry. In 
all respects they proved good guides 
and the tourists who secure them for 
guides will be fortunate and may rely 
upon a good trip. I knew about Dia- 
mond Lake—about 4 miles by canoe 
(with one rather steep portage and two 
or three easy ones) from Desbarats, or 
about 8 miles by wagon road, which is 
a good enough road for northern roads. 


comes 


[ had also been to Joe Watson’s on 
Lonely Lake, in which lake there is 
nothing but lake trout, though there 
are plenty of these. From this place 
an easy portage of 150 yds. puts one 
into Iron Lake, where there ‘is much 
as well as lake trout. About 
three-quarters of a mile from Joe Wat- 
son’s is Long Lake, in which there is 
very good brook trout fishing. <A 
pretty and interesting drive of 15 miles 
from Desbarats to Haynes’ and New- 
man’s brings one to Bass Lake and 
I had heard that there are some very 
good red trout in Heart Lake, so named 
because of its shape. This lake is 
about three-quarters of a mile from 
Bass Lake. I knew that all these 
lakes were easily reached from Des- 
barats, that they had been fished very 
little, and that the fishing was reported 
good in all of them. I wanted to con- 
tinue on this chain of lakes to the 
Mississaga, thus affording to the tour- 
ist and sportsman great variety of 
scenery and of fishing. I would like 
to give your readers my experiences on 
this new and interesting trip. 

When we started from Desbarats 
I had a rack of my own invention 
placed on a farm wagon and by means 
of this rack we occupied comfortable 
seats in a spring wagon under our 
canoes. I was told that by driving to 
the Copper Queen Mine, to which there 
was a pretty fair road, I would save 
3 or 4 days’ paddling, and that I could 
reach this Copper Queen Mine early 
in the day; but when the day was 
nearly over I was told that we were 
within 6 miles of the Copper Queen 
Mine. But, Oh! the horrors of those 
six miles! It was a lumberman’s tote 
road that had been unused for some 
time and it was originally made through 
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a stony, hilly country. It, however, 
demonstrated the fact that my rack 
was a success, as it carried the canoes 
through safely. We broke the double 
tree of our empty wagon and found it 
far more pleasant to walk than to 
drive. My experience convinced me 
that this road would not be a success 
for the average tourist. Here again 
the doctrine that occasional depriva- 
tion is necessary for our thorough en- 
jovment of anything, was shown to be 
true. The road after those 6 miles, 
rather rough as it was, seemed abso- 
lutely superb. I tried hard.to get local 
information about the series of lakes 


across the depression in the ridge, 
brings one southwestward to Waque- 
kobing Lake, and across that lake to 
the village of Day Mills, which is visi- 
ble three miles away. There is bass 
and lake trout fishing in Waquekob- 
ing Lake. At Waquekobing Lake 
there are three families of Harrises, 
who will put you up comfortably and 
drive you down to Dayton Station, 5 
miles away, over a good road. Bill 
Harris is the best guide to that part. 
Then, if you want some good trout 
fishing and would also like to see the 
Indian play at Desbarats, take the 
train—a 56 minutes ride—to Desbar- 
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WAGON ROAD FROM LONELY LAKE.@ 





that would lead me to the Mississaga, 


but I was not able to get anything sat- 
isfactory enough to warrant me _ in 
starting upon the trip; and so I decided 
it would not be wise to recommend to 
others what I found difficult myself. 
My strong recommendation, therefore, 
to those who wish to carry out the 
Mississaga trip is, to leave the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s main line at Winnebago 
Siding, go down the Winnebagon River 
to its junction with the Mississaga, 
and then down the Mississaga to Slate 
Falls. A portage of about 100 yds. 
below the foot of the falls along the 
wagon road to the right or south, 


ats, where, if the Indian play has no 
attraction for you, you can be put up 
for $2.00 a day; thefe is also an hotel 
at the station that is run as a country 
hotel at $1.00 a day. You can then do 
as you please: drive to Diamond Lake 
for bass; to Joe Watson’s on Lonely 
Lake for lake trout and bass; or to 
Haynes’ and Newman’s on Bass Lake 
for bass and for lake and red trout in 
Heart Lake as well as on Coffee and 
Stewart Creeks; and just now [I think 
the Newman region at Bass Lake the 
best. 

Now we return to the Copper Queen 
Mine, where we spent the night, and 
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I will take you through some of these 
lakes and tell you about the fish and 
game to be found there. In the morn- 
ing we fashioned a new double-tree 
out of green maple, strong enough to 
pull the car of Juggernaut. This 
stood the racket well and what ap- 
peared to be 16 miles going in the 
darkness was found to be a short 6 
miles in the daylight coming back, 
when there were no fresh horrors for 
us to realize. We drove to Hoath’s 


(an English settler near Patton Lake), 
which is two lakes north of Bass Lake 
We put our canoes in 


at Newman’s. 
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only fish we found there were lake 
trout, to be got with a heavy sinker 
with a long troll. They bite pretty well, 
but much better at night than in the 
daytime. The beauty of the lake itself 
was enough reward for the trip. 1 
had only a small camera with me and 
the pictures I procured were dwarfs on 
that account. The hills are anywhere 
from 300 to 500 ft. high and diversitied 
in outline and contour—making a very 
beautiful series of pictures. The port- 
ages were not well cut out and we had 
some blazing to do. A quarter of a mile, 
part of which was a-moderately steep 





A TYPICAL LAKE IN THE MISSISSAGA COUNTRY. 


the water here and found them to be 





perfectly tight. Both were bark 
canoes—one rather old—and the shak- 
ing and plunging they had gone 


through had not hurt them in the least, 
so well constructed was the rack. Dur- 
ing that 6 miles’ drive through the for- 
est the canoes were frequently hooked 
by boughs and the rack by strong sap- 
lings, stopping the horses; but the 
canoes went through it all undamaged, 
thanks to that invincible rack. 

Patton Lake is a very beautiful lake 
with very wide hills all round, but the 


climb, landed us in Island Lake, an 
even more beautiful lake than the last. 
This is another lake-trout lake, the 
salmon trout running from 3 to 8 Ibs. 
I am told by people who have fished 
there that there are very large fish in 
Island Lake; however, we did not get 
any of the very large ones. 

A three-quarter mile portage through 
a primeval hard-wood forest took us 
from Island Lake to Bass Lake. Here 
we got some small-mouth black bass, 
extremely gamy and firm and delicious 
eating. There is a fine camping ground 
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on the shore of this lake at the end 
of the road from Newman’s, and here 
we found a spring of clear water which 
we would like to carry round with us 
for the rest of our lives. There are 
a couple of settlers’ houses but a short 
distance from where we made camp; 
their names are Haynes and Newman 
and at their houses milk, potatoes and 
good bread can be bought and I think 
a guide could be hired here at a pinch. 
From this point there is a pretty good 
road leading to Desbarats, 15 miles 
away—an easy drive. But there is a 
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toS Lake. The next three-quarters of 
a mile is all good moose country and 
this brings us to Iron Lake, which is 
iu splendid lake for bass and trout 
fishing. We trolled across the small 
lakes without result and I am doubt- 
ful if there are any fish in them; but 
I do not think that any moose hunter 
with a good guide need go back empty 
handed from that portage this fall. If 
any hunter has such a guide as Cari- 
bou Jack McLeod (whose address is 
Rydal Bank P. O., Ont.) there must be 
something radically wrong with him 
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better way, particularly for the hunter 
—namely, by canoe. This is a moose 
and deer country and has its old Indian 
trails. We paddled to the southwest 
corner of the lake, taking an old In- 
dian trail to Heart Lake, an ideal little 
red-trout lake. From thence in a south- 
westerly direction we crossed the first 
slough, where we saw deer that were 
tame and fresh moose tracks, although 
we were making our way noisily, and 
then we crossed some pretty little lakes 
and some of the best moose country 


if he has not some success to record. 
The address of Joe Saugeen and Shem- 
ahgan is Blind River, Ont.; without 
them I could not have found these old 
Indian trails at all. These were old 
Shemahgan’s hunting grounds 25 years 
ago. 

Iron Lake is a very fine lake. There 
must be at least 20 square miles of 
water here and it is surrounded by 
smaller lakes—all full of fish the In- 
dians told me—and by this time I had 
learned to have implicit faith in what 
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these Indians told me: they told me 
beforehand that I would get no fish 
in the three little lakes; they also told 
me that there was good fishing in all 
the other lakes and I found their state- 
ments to be correct. 

We had faitly hard work throughout 
this trip, because, as is usually the 
case with me, my time was limited. 
My appetite was good and I had to eat 
too much every meal to eat enough; 
when in town, it is just the contrary 
with me—TI eat too little, in order not 
to eat too much. 

It was a very lovely paddle through 
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of my trip. But I would not advise 
any one else to do so, because it’s a 
really valuable experience. The jour- 
ney and the scenery are full of interest, 
from the Mutche Munedoo Mountain 
near Bocage Lake (the legendary moun- 
tain of the Indians) to the end, and for 
many of these Indian legends even the 
best Christian may have a large meas- 
ure of respect. This is the mountain 
where Manabozho or Hiawatha struck 
the mighty rock, from whence came 
the great flood that covered the earth; 
the rock and cave are about a half-mile 
from the trail and the cave entrance 
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‘At Patton Lake we put our canoes into the water and found them to be perfectly tight.’’ 





Iron Lake and also through Lonely 
Lake, which is 3 or 4 miles long and 
with the clearest of water, to Joe Wat- 
son’s. The sky was very threatening 
and, as I had made the journey through 
the 3-mile portage from Diamond Lake 
before and knew of its excellent bass 
fishing and had also carefully blazed 
each portage from Diamond Lake, via 
Grey Duck Lake to Bocage Lake and 
Desbarats Lake (where big fish of the 
muscallonge family are caught), and 
had made the pleasant trip down the 
Desbarats River to Desbarats Station 
and Hotel, I determined to cut this out 


is visible from Bocage Lake. All of 
this I would have enjoyed to see again 
myself, but for the heavy storm which 
was apparently near and the many 
other things I had to do which proved 
it to be wiser for me to take Joe Wat- 
son’s lumber wagon, tie 2 fence rails 
across it (1 at the front and the other 
behind) and place the canoes on top 
of the rails, seeing to it that the 
canoes were not scraped by the wheels. 
This left room for four men to sit be- 
tween the canoes. It worked very well, 
although it was not so comfortable as 
the spring wagon and rack which had 
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taken us to Copper Queen Mine. Joe’s 
horses are not fast but very sure and 
Joe himself is an excellent woodsman, 
and any man going to Desbarats, driv- 
ing out to Watson’s and securing him, 
will not need any other guide. Mrs. 
Watson is not very well, and as her 
household cares give her quite enough 
to do, it is better to camp outside; but 
they are both exceedingly hospitable 
people and provisions can generally be 
obtained there, though, owing to Mrs. 
Watson's health, it is kinder to pur- 
chase supplies at Desbarats before 
leaving that place. 

The horses brought us in 3 hours to 
Desbarats, where we slept the sleep of 
the observers of game laws, with noth- 
ing on our conscience save the grateful 
remembrance of bass and trout that 
had been so well cooked for us by Joe 
Saugeen. Old Shemahgan had not been 
over many of these trails for 20 years. 
In some places great changes had taken 
place through the settling of small val- 
leys and the cutting away of the tim- 
ber; but he knew absolutely every land- 
mark and in the task of following 
these old trails for four or five days he 
did not miss one. On seeing Heart 
Lake, he called out, “O Dayee.” “Do 
you call it that?” IT asked. “ Yes,” he 
replied—* O Dayee” (which is Ojibway 
for heart, the name of the lake). The 
little lakes he called Kawin Kago 
(meaning No Name in Ojibway) but he 


had names for all the other lakes. “Go 
na mak seka” in Ojibway means Big 
Trout and Bass. 

I can conscientiously recommend 
these 3 drives—to Diamond Lake, 
Lonely Lake, or to Bass Lake. You 
can go by wagon, dismissing it on 
arrival at the lake you select, and 
return by canoe. The game season in 
that country is from Nov. 1 to Nov. 
15. A week should be given for the 
Bass Lake trip; five days for the Lonely 
and Iron Lakes trips; and three days 
for the Diamond Lake trip. But two 
days’ fishing at any of them is better 
than nothing. When I was inclined to 
think some of the old Indian’s state- 
ments a little doubtful, he would an- 
swer, “I never measured it.” In the 
same spirit I would strongly recom- 
mend every one, in visiting these beau- 
tiful lakes, not to measure their time 
too closely. They will gain much by 
not doing so. I do not know any bet- 
ter place for moose or deer or trout 
and bass fishing this autumn than the 
country north of Desbarats. It is prob- 
ably the least expensive of trips to 
the far North Land. Desbarats is on 
the Soo line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and all express trains stop 
there. It is 28 miles east of Sault Ste. 
Marie, easily accessible that way from 
Montreal, Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago; and also from Omaha, Minne- 
apolis and any of the places between 
or on the great lakes. 


THE STRUGGLE. 


By JOE CONE. 


E. 
A heavy tug, and your line grows taut, 
And you strike with all your might; 
And you reel and reel, while your pulses feel 
Like a warhorse at the fight. 
Then a curving line, and an upward shoot, 
And the water breaks to spray; 
And the salmon leaps from the placid deeps 
In his fight to get away. 


tt. 

Then he plunges deep, and you reel him in, 
And he runs away again; 

And you reel and reel, and the joy you feel 
Can never be told by pen. 

He dives and he drags and he halts and sulks 
And he fights the good fight well, 

Till he slowly yields and the good net shields 
And you have the tale to tell. 











THE WAY OF A FEUD. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 


OUNG Bob Winthrop made his 
bd way up the mountain path, his 
eyes gleaming. After a while 
he began to move more slowly and cau- 
tiously. Whenever he came to a.large 
boulder or the summit of a ridge, he 
peered over carefully before venturing 
in sight. Then he _ stole forward 
swiftly until he reached another shel- 
ter. At last he paused near a sharp 
turn in the path. The rifle was once 
more examined, and the priming 
renewed. Then he dropped upon his 
hands and knees, and crawled stealth- 
ily around the turn. Before him was 
a sharp descent of a few rods, and, 
beyond this, a dense fringe of chestnut 
trees. Above the trees was a column 
of black smoke. 

“ He’s cert’ny to home,” he said, with 
a grim smile of satisfaction; * that 
smoke means dinner. I reckon Id 
better come on him sort 0’ easy like.” 
But for a long time he remained 
motionless, his eyes fixed keenly on the 
woods; then he stole slowly forward. 
All this time the column of smoke was 
growing thicker and blacker. When 
he reached the edge of the woods, he 
could see flames issuing from the roof 
of a cabin. “On fire,’ he muttered— 
“queer they’s nobody roun’. Mebbe 
they’re in the cabin, tryin’ to get things 
out. Well, hit’s good time’s any. Vl 
jes’ warn him—then hit’ll be one or 
tother.” 

He stepped from the bushes and 
gave a loud shout; then cocked his rifle 
and waited. One, two, three minutes 
passed and there was nothing but the 
crackling of flames and the frightened 
cries of bluejays and doves. He grew 
impatient. “Somebody mus’ be to 
home, or how’d the fire get started? 
They shorely wouldn’t set hit on pur- 


pose.” He gave another shout and 
moved slowly toward the cabin. Then 
came the wail of an infant. “ A baby!” 
he cried, wonderingly—* why don't the 
fools bring hit out?” Then a terrible 
thought occurred to him: perhaps 
they were all dead or away. For an 
instant he stood irresolute; then a 
quick flush of pity drove the anger 
from his face. “I ain't tightin’ 
babies ” —and, dropping his ritle upon 
the ground, he sped toward the cabin. 
Without a moment's hesitation he 
dashed into the wall of smoke and 
flame—but only for an instant; the 
heat was too much for him and he 
staggered out weakly and half-blinded. 
A large spring of water bubbled up in 
front of the cabin and the sight gave 
him a new idea. A quick bound took 
him into the spring and a moment later 
he rushed back to the cabin, with the 
water running from him in streams. 
This time he remained longer. When 
he came out he carried a small bundle 
in his arms; but, almost before he was 
beyond reach of the flames, he stum- 
bled and fell. After a moment, he rose 
and staggered on a few paces and fell 
again. Before he reached the place 
where he had left his rifle he had fallen 
three times; the last time he did not 
rise. The flames crackled and the 
clouds of smoke drifted away from the 
burning cabin and floated over the 
chestnuts. At length, the small bun- 
dle which had fallen on the ground 
began to stir. A few frantic move- 
ments, and it opened and a_ baby 
crawled out. The blanket was scorched 
and blackened and there were great 
holes which the fire had made, but the 
baby was apparetitly unhurt. It gazed 
about curiously for some minutes and 
then crawled over to the unconscioas 
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figure of the boy. After a while it 
reached up and touched the blistered 
face. A shudder ran through the boy’s 
frame and he opened his eyes; then he 
rose slowly to his feet. “Sort o’ seems 
like I fainted,” he said, in a wondering 
voice; “I thought only gals did that; 
but I reckon I'd better be gettin’ home 
an’ have these burns looked arter. 
Smart like they’s consider’ble bad. 
Lucky I kep’ my eyes shet.” A low 
wail at his feet drew his attention. 
“Yes, baby, I'm goin’ to take you ‘long 
o’ me,” and the ghost of a smile flick- 
ered across his blackened face— 
“seems like you sort o’ belong to me 
now: [ ‘low your folks have done 
deserted you.” 

He reached down, but, as his blis- 
tered flesh came in contact with the 
baby, he drew back with a low cry of 
pain. Then, as though ashamed of his 
weakness, he picked up the baby and 
his rifle and walked quietly toward the 


woods. But his progress was very 
slow. Something seemed to be danc- 


ing before his eyes and he had to pause 
frequently and rest. Gradually his 
steps grew more weak and uncertain. 


“Seems mighty queer,’ he said, 
thoughtfully. “I never felt like this 
afore.” At length he reached the 


sharp turn in the path. As he did so, 
he fancied that he could hear some one 
coming up the mountain. <A keen scru- 


tiny, and he stepped quickly from 
sight. “Its him,’ he muttered, 


fiercely—" now we cn settle hit for 
good an’ all.” 

Moving back into the bushes, he laid 
the baby upon a bed of leaves; then he 
returned and took a position behind a 
rock. The angry flame had returned 
to his eves and the excitement had 
restored momentary energy to his 
limbs. The figure came on rapidly. 
When it was within hailing distance, 
Bob stepped into view. 

“You—Tom Peters,” he 
sharply—‘ is vour gun loaded?” 

“Yes” (in startled accents from 
below). 


ealled, 
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“Then aim an’ fire, quick!” 
Almost with the words came the 


sharp report of a rifle and a_ bullet 
whistled past. The boy laughed deri- 
sively. “Now, hit’s my turn,” and he 
brought his rifle into position and took 
deliberate aim. But, even as he pulled 
the trigger, his strength failed him: 
he staggered weakly for a moment, 
then sank upon the ground—the bullet 
flying wide of its mark. 

Tom Peters came on deliberately. 
He was a large, powerful man, with 
a heavy beard and keen, restless eyes. 
When he reached the prostrate figure 
of the boy he gazed down at him re- 
gretfully. “I didn’t ‘low to kill him,” he 
said, and there was real concern in his 
voice; “but hit all come on so sudden, 
[ might have aimed closer’n I thought. 
Well, he brung hit on himself—but 
hit’s queer he’s so burned.” He knelt 
down and examined the figure more 
closely. “ Hair an’ clothes nigh burned 
off him,” he said, wonderingly; “an’ 
face an’ hands a solid blister. He’s 
certny been whar thar’s fire.” 

A quick glance around showed him 
the black smoke, which was still float- 
ing above the chestnuts. He sprang to 
his feet with a cry of dismay. When 
he turned back to the unconscious boy 
his face was dark with passion. “So 
that’s how come ye got burned?” he 
hissed—“ fired my cabin an’ mebbe 
killed my fambly.” He raised his rifle; 
then lowered it with a bitter laugh: 
“ Hit’s lucky you’re dead.” 

At that instant a woman rushed past 
him, sobbing wildly. “My baby! Oh! 
where’s my baby?” Then, catching 
sight of the prostrate figure, she threw 
herself upon it. “Oh, my boy! my 
boy!” she cried—“ thank God! thank 
God!” 

“What’s the matter, Alice?” the 
man asked sternly. “ Are you crazy?” 

“No, but hit’s a wonder I’m not. 
Oh, Tom! hit was awful—awful!” and 
once more she began to sob wildly. 

“What was awful?” 

“The fire. I saw hit 
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the children went roun’ on tother side 
of the ravine, for berries. I ’lowed the 
baby’d sleep till we got back. Id 
wrapped him up keerful. We seen the 
fire plain, but we couldn’t get back— 
hit’s a long way roun’ the ravine. ‘Then 
I prayed for help, an’ the boy come an’ 
saved the baby—he went in twicet.” 
Her sobbing had gradually ceased and 
she now looked up with a pitiful in- 
quiry in her eyes. “Where’s my 
baby?” she asked wistfully. A low 
cry from the bushes answered her. In 
a moment the baby was brought and 
placed in her arms. 

“ An’ did the boy get all them burns 
a-savin’ hit?” Tom Peters asked, with 
a strange look on his face. The 
woman nodded. “I thought hit was 
an angel,” she said simply, “sent to 
answer my pra’r.” Unconsciously her 
hand began to stroke the boy’s face. 
Either the pain or something in her 
touch seemed to arouse him, for he 
opened his eyes and gazed at them 
curiously; then he recognized Peters. 

“Ts your gun loaded?” he asked, 
in a dazed way. 

“No,” and the strong voice trembled 
a little; “I ’low there won’t be no more 
use for guns atween us.” 

“But I ’low there will” (and by a 
desperate effort the boy struggled to 
his feet). “I feel sort o° queer, but I 
reckon I en hold a gun. An’ hit’s 
time this quar’] was settled.” 

The man folded his arms across his 
chest. “You ¢’n shute if you like to,” 
he said quietly, “but I’m through.” 
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The boy’s eyes blazed scornfully. 
“So you’re a coward as well’s a spy an’ 
dog-killer? ” he taunted. 

“T don’t know what you mean by spy 
an’ dog-killer,’ the man answered, with 
a quick flush; “but Tom Peters ain’t 
gener’ly spoke of as a coward.” 

“Didn’t you bring the officers down 
on my pap’s still?” (fiercely). “Didn’t 
you kill my dog? Ain’t you been a 
sneakin’ spy all ’long? ” 

“T never heerd o’ the still bein’ took 
till this mornin’,” was the calm answer, 
“an’ I ain’t a man as kills dogs. I 
seen a lot o’ settlement boys huntin’ 
yes’day, an’ mebbe some o’ them shot 
him.” Then he added gently: “ You ’n 
me can’t fight any more.” 

“But I seen you talkin’ with the offi 
cers down to the settlemint,” the boy 
said, doubtfully. 

“They was askin’ me *bout a black 
man who used to work for you-all. 
They ’lowed on bribin’ him, but I had 
no idee what ’twas for.’ 

“Then there ain’t no cause for quar'l 
atween us,” the boy said at last won- 
deringly. “Im _ right glad. Pap 
thought a heap o’ you. That’s what’s 
made him so bitter. He ‘lowed you 
was workin’ ag’in him.” 

“Td ruther be frien’s with your pap 
than with any man in the whole worl,” 
was the quick answer. “I'd ’a made 
up ‘long ’go, but I knowed ’twas no 
use. He was that bitter, he’d ’a shot 


’ 


me on sight.” 
The boy reached out his hand and 
the man grasped it warmly. 
































‘Instinct and reason.—How can we divide? 
’Tis the fool’s ignorance, and the pedant’s pride.’’—Matthew Prior. 


HE SNOW, falling steadily, buried 
the tracks and trails of yester- 
day under a thick white covering, 

placing a clean sheet over all the land 
for Nature’s manuscript. With the 
coming of night, up from the North- 
land the cold, blustering north-wind 
had rushed—pushing the snow clouds 
before it and changing the smooth sur- 
face to drifts and hollows. Sweeping 
around the big bend, to snatch the 
white robe with giant hands from the 
cliff tops, sending it hurtling through 
the pines and scrub oak till, reaching 
the frozen river, three hundred feet 
below, the snow hissed like a huge ser- 
pent over the ice, settling at last to a 
feathery bulwark on the slopes of the 
south bank. Surely, no animal would 
venture from snug nest in den and hol- 
low on a night like this. But, far, far 
up, where Point Rock reared its bulk 
over its Surrounding monarchy, where 
the wind shrieked the loudest, a slim, 
wiry shape made its way slowly and 
carefully along the very edge of the 
bluff, the glistening fur now smoothed 
sleek as a cat, to be ruffled twice its 
normal size as the wind caught him in 
the rear. Under this outer coat, long 
and black-tipped, lay a thick mat of 
hair, as impervious to wind and water 
as the down on a duck’s’ breast. A 
peculiar beast, this, with slender, 
arched body supported by short, stubby 


legs of wonderful strength and thick- 
ness, its triangular head armed with 
the sharpest of teeth, a_ half-dozen 
bristly, nervous hairs on each side of 
the jaws, spreading about three inches 
in all, formed a perfect guide for the 
body; for if the hairs passed without 
dragging, just as surely that thirty 
inches of body and tail followed. 

Sometimes hopping on narrow 
shelves, where a mis-step meant a drop 
to death, sometimes leaping deep fis- 
sures; arriving at last where the thick- 
growing timber parried part of the 
wind’s full force. He paused but a 
moment; for time was not to be wasted, 
this year of hard hunting—a winter of 
storms and deep snow sending the 
birds southward weeks before their 
usual time for migrating, causing cot- 
tontails and wood mice to lie holed for 
days at a time and covering coveys of 
foolish partridges by the score. Nos- 
ing in and out among the rocks, a 
furry smell, speaking of blood and 
feasting drew him to a burrow; but it 
happened Warpoes was old and watch- 
ful, and, at the rush, measured leap 
for leap, and the mink’s fierce jaws 
caught only a mouthful of soft fur 
from a sinewy hind-leg, as the rabbit 
shot up and out from the bolt hole— 
bounding up the ridge with wonderful 
leaps seven and eight times its own 
length. 
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At the next burrow, better luck 
awaited him. An imprudent rabbit, 
surprised in a blind passage, awaited 
his approach, trembling and squealing; 
and, when scarcely two feet distant, 
attempted to bound past, but the mink 
darted in and turned him end for end 
with the throat hold, sure as death. 
The old barred owl, attracted by his 
squealing, hovered on silent wings over 
the hole until the cries ceased and the 
sound of sucking and crunching told 
him his hopes of a meal were vain; so 
he hunted a distant timber without 
success and went hungry to sleep in 
the hollow of a huge oak. Thus Vison, 
the big mink, took tribute this time 
of famine, and, curling up on the body 
with head buried in his tail, slept the 
sleep that follows feasting. But the 
mink’s hunting was not always success- 
ful. For the next ten days he sub- 
sisted only on the rabbit—each night's 
foraging ending in failure. For four- 
teen years he had confined his hunting 
to the river and forest inside the big 
bend and never failed to obtain susten- 
ance. Now, in the autumn of his life, 
when forced to seek new and better 
stocked fields, he turned to the river 
—always his best friend, giving up 
pickerel, chub and sucker for the tak- 
ing. The cold had stopped all his fish- 
ing inside the bend, however, by seal- 
ing every air hole. Trailing slowly 
through drifts and gully, when two 
miles below Point Rock his keen ears 
caught the moaning of the water, as 
the Conodoquinit swept through the 
rocks at Wild Cat Rapids with a force 
that kept open the only air hole in four 
long miles of river. Lightly as the 
snow that followed, he dropped from 
rock to rock, till his eyes were peering 
into the dark void of water. A short 
wait, and a slim, indistinct mass— 
more like a shadow than a living body 
—floated into view. Without a splash, 
with scarcely a ripple, the mink slid 
to his prey, propelled by strong, duck- 
like thrusts of all four feet—his slen- 
der, pointed head cleaving the water 
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like an arrow. Too late the sucker 
saw him and swerved for his ice-roofed 
haven; the mink, coming diagonally 
downward, caught him and broke his 
spine with one fierce snap ere he went 
twice his length. This air hole, swarm- 
ing with fish, proved a veritable store- 
house, from which he waxed fat and 
shiny. Fora change of diet, he caught 
several muskrat, in the habit of visit- 
ing the opening for a taste of fish. 
These sickly smelling beasts, swift as 
they were in the water, he easily out- 
stripped. As for fighting—Pshaw! a 
field mouse proved a _ worthier foe. 
The gleam of his fangs, one glance at 
the blood lust in his eyes, and their 
only thought was escape, The one 
thing in which Maquas excelled was 
his ability to stay under water for five 
or even six minutes before renewing 
his supply of air; then, too, he had a 
trick (which often proved his safe- 
guard when far from any air hole) of 
exhaling the air from overtaxed lungs 
against the lower ice crust. Letting 
the bubble stay but a moment, it was 
sucked in, vitalized with ,a fresh sup- 
ply of oxygen from contact with the 
water. 

One night of white moonlight, while 
exploring his new hunting ground, he 
happened on a rabbit burrow or rather 
three entrances converging into one 
from the top of a little knoll close to 
the river. Searching for mice in the 
lower den, he scratched the leaves 
aside from a small opening barely 
large enough for him to squeeze 
through, but on the other side it 
widened to a passage larger than the 
one he left. Following this for several 
turns, it dropped abruptly to a floor of 
dark water. Filling his lungs he 
dived; five or six strokes, and, through 
a bunch of swaying water-grass, the 
green tinted river burst upon him. 
“Oh-ho!” thought he, “what better 
home could a mink desire: three front 
doors to the timber and a back exit to 
the water.” Though he did not know 
it, a rabbit had made this door by run- 
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ning the passage which he was enlar- 
ging into a muskrat hole, but the cause 
ever worried him a bit. 

Man smell he feared and hated with 
all the intense, nervous feeling of the 
wild folk—instinet you may say. Is it 
instinct that causes him to shun all 
traps after being nipped once? Is it 
instinct that tells the old cottontail to 
double track and watch his back trail? 
is it instinct that tells the wild duck to 
circle the pond before settling to rest? 

The mink’s hunting this night took 
him down the frozen river, through 
thickets of briary blackberry bushes, 
where cottontails paid homage to 
the moon; past the hollow oak 
where the old barred owl slum- 
bered solemnly through the hours of 
daylight. Two miles by river (or half 
a mile as the crow flies or is supposed 
to fly) below the Wild Cat, Miniska 
Creek pushes back the Conodoquinit 
with tons of rocks swept from the sur- 
rounding bluffs. Here the mink crossed 
and found it hard going through the 
drifted snow on the banks of Miniska. 
Toiling up past the pines, he struck a 
cold track where a man had crossed 
the creek. The broken trail tempted 
him, so he followed. Along the bluffs 
it went, skirted the falls frozen in 
a thousand fantastic shapes, then 
crossed the creek again. Close under 
a jutting rock it led him to a little 
enclosure of branches and twigs. The 
smell of blood came strong from an 
opening in the front, but with it an- 
other odor that stopped him short— 
the man smell. He did not consider 
why the meat was there. Many times 
he had broken his fast on bird or 
beast that died from wounds: the 
blood smell meant simply feasting and 
the man smell just as surely meant 
danger. Sniffing at the sides of the 
deadfall, the man smell came less 
strong. The danger point then seemed 
to be a loose pile of leaves in the en- 
trance and a message of menace 
flashed to his mind. Three years be- 
fore, carelessly stepping on a similar 
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pile of leaves, two cruel jaws leaped 
up with a dreadful crash—imprisoning 
a foot with pitiless grip. He leaped 
over a convenient log, and, hanging 
head downward, twisted and fought, 
till strained cord and bone parted and 
he fell to the ground, leaving two toes 
behind. The wound healed in a week, 
but the old mink never forgot. So 
choosing the most accessible part of 
the enclosure he set to work, and old 
Leather Jack, running his line of traps 
the second day, found an aperture torn 
in the side and every particle of bait 
devoured. Giving vent to his pas- 
sions, the man cursed savagely; then 
carefully followed the trail to the den. 
Sleeping in fancied security in his 
grass-lined chamber, the mink plainly 
hears old Jack’s satisfied chuckle as 
his eye lights on the beaten path to 
the den; hears him as he quickly gath- 
ers rocks and branches to close the 
two largest holes; then, while the frost 
nips his fingers, he chooses a place in 
the other with marvelous cunning 
where it is neither high enough for 
the mink to jump, nor so low as to 
cause him to touch the trap off with 
his body. There he makes a slight 
depression the shape of the trap, lays 
in it a leaf from the elm, places his 
trap, and, after fastening it firmly to 
au branch, scatters a double handful 
of decayed wood over all. His labor 
completed, the peace of winter settles 
again on all the white timber; and the 
listening mink wonders, and, when 
night comes, inspects the harmless 
looking wood chips but dares not 
pass; he swims through his water gate 
to the river, but fears to risk the hor- 
rible, gasping death lurking under the 
ice that is lost in the distant stretch 
of water. And all day long, in the 
woods around his prison, the whole 
world is gay. Wee chickadees. scold 
unceasingly as they do gymnastics 
through the bushes, clinging in every 
conceivable position; then, in a sud- 
den panic, go darting in and out 
among the branches. Downy wood- 
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peckers silently take their diving flight 
from tree to tree, parading up and 
down the trunks in an endless investi- 
gation—-hanging head downward with 
tail and claws firmly braced to tap out 
some luscious larvie or insect from 
winter sleep in the deep chinks of the 
bark. At every disturbance that ar- 
rogant cheat, the blue-jay, raises his 


voice in warning from the highest 
perch he can find. A very Nero 
amongst the birds is he—stealing eggs 








and young in summer—but at all times 
the best of watchmen. The cottontails 
played through the long nights and 
gladly missed their enemy’s springy 
leap with its quick death or long chase 
over the crackling snow. And wood 
mice, tracing the snow with countless 
paths and highways, dashed madly 
through deep jungles of withered 
grass and weeds, watching in quaking 
fear for the eyes of phosphorus that 
did not come. 

Day by day, starvation strengthened 
its hold on the mink. Belly and 
flanks sunk in; his eyes lost their 
sparkle, while his legs seemed too 
weak to carry his shrunken body. 
And every third day, Leather Jack, 
running his line, visited his den and 
swore a big oath when he found it 
empty. Twenty-three days of  cap- 
tivity: his only food in all that mis- 
erable time one chub as thin as him- 


self, that, blinded by a growth of 
fungus, blundered into the water 
passage and was easily caught. Then 


came the miracle, like some saga of 
old. A day of cold and stinging sleet 


foreran a night mild as May. Then 
the sun rose big and hot—bringing the 
water dripping, dripping, dripping 
from the ice masses on the bluffs and 
tracing the snow with millions of tiny 
streams of running water, all doing 
their little best to break the river’s 
ice fetters. And the chickadees, busier 
than ever, told everybody and every- 
thing that Spring had come and a gay 
cardinal on a swaying limb whistled 
the news to all the world. Again the 
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sun sank—a ball of 
orange 


red in a lake of 
and when it raised its bulb of 
fire and peeped over the guarding sil- 
houette of bluffs, it reached over the 
river with melting swords of flame, 
and wherever they touched the ice 
was robbed of its strength. The river 
pushed and heaved from below, till at 
last it cracked and broke in a hundred 
places and the angry water gained 
fresh purchase to turn the long upper 
stretch of the Conodoquinit into one 
mighty current of crashing ice and 
leaping water, grinding clay and mud 
until the river glowed strong with 
yellow and sienna, and the river’s song 
as it roared on its way was “ Spring is 
here! Spring is here!” 





and surely ev- 


ery one believed. Even Shekang, the 
lazy skunk, and Mispan, the coon, 
from their sleep through the cold 
weather, took a look at the world 
and decided it was good to be alive. 
The mink heard with deep under 


standing, broke away from the leth 
argy holding him, and staggered, halt 
unwilling, to the water gate. Where 
once flowed a lazy current now showed 
a seething swirl of angry water. Then, 
after two days more of misery, the sun 
came dimly through, touching lightly, 


very lightly, the roof of the water 
passage. 

But what a message it carried for 
the mink! His prison walls were 


broken; every dim spot of light spelled 
freedom. So,. following the eall, he 
pushed feebly into the current—flash- 
ing up and into a splash of warm sun 
light that blinded. Lying helpless as 
a leaf on the dancing water, he rushed 
onward with mountains of ice that 
threatened to crush him. A hundred 
yards below Table Rock lies a great 
oak, uprooted by wind and water—a 
third of its length in the stream. This 
the mink spied. A few strokes placed 
him directly above it and the river laid 
him across a thick limb. Into his den 
three weeks and four days before, 
healthy and full muscled, each indi- 
vidual hair sparkling with vitality; 
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now, by the beneticence of man, a wet, 
shivering, sunken-eyed creature—sim- 
ply a bunch of hide and bones and a 





tiny, wavering spark of life. A short 
distance above the tree, in a small 


eddy, he found a couple of half-rotten 
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rats, driven from their homes by the 
flood and forced to take refuge on the 
banks, were easily caught; so slowly 
he won back his strength. After two 
weeks of warm weather, humming 
wedges of duck whirled northward on 








red-horse, on which he breakfasted 
royally. It was well for the mink that 
food getting did not require hard for- 
aging: the river yielded up dead fish 
and crayfish for the picking, and musk- 


steady instinctive flight—tarrying on 
their way to feed on shoots of water 
erasses, small fish and shelly mollusca. 
First came white-breasted _pintails, 
dropping from the clouds to their din- 
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ing; with them long strings of heavy- 
winged geese who scorned the river 
and took tribute at night from last 


year’s corn and wheat fields along 
their route; then came strong smelling 


fish ducks—mergansers and grebes— 
and wily mallards, heralding bunches 
of teal, the swiftest of ducks, pushing 
the wind with mottled breasts. Fol- 
lowing them, beating in lustily with 
green legs hanging, the coots er mud 
hens, their white beaks shining bea- 
conlike from the dark background of 
their bodies. Red-heads and black 
ducks came last, bringing regiments 
of snipe and sandpipers sweeping past 
—a cloud of white wings, to spread out 
and fade in the distance like snow- 
flakes on the breast of the wind. Bit- 
terns and stately herons, with long 
beaks resting on still longer necks, 
brought the odor of the South, and, 
stalking sullenly through the grass, 
gulped whole families of green and 
brown backed frogs just warming into 
life. Spring means for all the wood 
folk a time of plenty and easy hunting. 
The sprigs of young grass and budding 
leaves come out, tender and succulent; 
the birds are everywhere, bustling 
through trees and thickets, all seeking 
mates and the safest sites for nests— 
for the mating instinct is on them all. 
Even Anemose, the fox, adjuster of 
farmyard troubles and wiser even than 
the coon or the old mink, casts cau- 
tion aside, runs the trails late in the 
day and forgets that shadows of night 
are his safeguard. The cottontail bur- 
ies eleven months of prudence with 
one month of wild revelry, seeming to 
think it his sole duty to do the most 
absurd and unnatural acts in his cate- 
gory. So the pair of Shawshawabenose 
got many a plump rabbit in the open- 
ing, far from the sheltering brush or 
hedge. As the soft summer days came 
on, the old owl, grown more pugnacious, 
several times swooped in and snatched 
savory fish from the mink, who came 
to land weary and tired after his long 
chase under water; then buffetted him 
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with horny wings ere he wheeled up 
ward in flight. One evening, as the 
shadows were melting, when the brown 


thief dropped with wings whizzing 
through the air, the mink sprang 


eagerly with a shrill, chattering chal 
lenge of rage to hold his rights. Defy 
ing the talons biting deeply in his flank, 
he darted his snaky head under the 
snapping beak and sank sharp fangs 
through feathers and flesh to the veins 
of hot red blood that spurted over him 
like rain. Clinging with the tenacity 
of bulldogs, they raged from shelving 
bank to shallow water and back to 
land again, tinging the sand with their 
blood; now rolling over and over, to 
rise twenty feet in the air as the owl 
brought his wings into play, only to 
lose his balance and be pulled to the 
sand by the clinging weight at his 
neck. The mink’s victory would have 
been quick and decisive, had not the 
owl’s mate, beating home from her 
hunting, heard the scuffle and her 
lord’s hissing and snapping and swept 
to his assistance, there to fasten tear 
ing beak and claw in the mink’s back 
and sides. Even then, with inextir 
pable grip in the old owl’s neck, he 
dragged himself slowly to the river’s 
edge, and the water lapped up to meet 
him; floundered on until the current 
caught him, when his hold loosened 
and the river claimed its own. The 
pines on the bluffside whispered to a 
yielding, lifeless thing as it swept past, 
turning and swaying this way and that 
on the bosom of the river. A_ light 
ning riven white oak on Cedar Point 
rubbed its splintered limbs and 
squeaked dismally. The old oak that 
had often succored him in time of need 
again thrust out gnarled arms to bar 
the way, while bats, sailing overhead. 
gazed with wondering eyes and flapped 
on toward the yellow moon that, show- 
ing low in the distance, lighted up the 
bluff tops and threw deep, black gloom 
over all the river. The riffling water 
moaned a dirge to the shadow that 
floated by and came to its long rest 
where slender eels and big, slimy cat- 
fish disported in the deep bed of the 
river. 
































A DAY’S JAUNT IN THE CUMBERLAND FOOTHILLS. 


By JAMES 8S. COMPTON, B. A. 


With photographs by the Author. 


ARLY one morning in May my 
friend Oakley and I took a Satur- 
day off and set out for a tramp 

over the hills. Eastern Kentucky has 
genuine hills—none of the make-believe 
affairs that one sees in the region of the 
Great Lakes, but spurs of the Appalachi- 
ans, steep and ruggéd. From the sum- 
mit of one of the higher of these knobs 
you can look away east, south, north 
and west upon an endless succession of 
forest clad ridges that grow bluer and 
less distinct as they recede toward the 
horizon, till one, dim and vague as a 
dream, clasps the sky-line and hems us in. 
In the North, May often has a touch 
of ice in her greeting for even her most 
ardent admirers; in the Far South there 
is too much fervor in her glance, one 
longs for the hammock and a friendly 
palm-leaf out under the trees; but in the 
foothills of the Cumberlands she is at 
her best, there is no enervating heat 
nor pleasure-killing chill to take the 
sharp edge off of one’s enjoyment. The 
air is buoyant, exhilarating, bracing, ton- 
ing a man up to concert pitch and keep- 
ing him there. It was too good a day 
to spend on those musty old books 
working out the value of X, Y and Z; 
they would be just as attractive some 
other day when the voice of the out- 
doors was not so loud and insistent. 


Besides our desire to be in the woods, 
there was another very cogent reason 
which took us to the mountain tops: up 
on the crests of these ridges is the place 
of all places to study the spring migra- 
tion of the birds, especially the warblers. 
These summits have an almost endless 
variety of verdure: in some localities 
chestnut predominates; in another not a 
quarter of a mile distant the trees are all 
pine; on the next ridge it may be some 
variety of oak or a mixture in which 
these trees and forty others are piled in 
together. Here the feathered wanderer 
can find the tree he is looking for and 
the food he needs to give him vigor and 
energy for the rest of his journey. The 
bird lover can never get to the plane 
where he really understands his little 
friends until he studies their all-impor- 
tant food question and enters into the 
changes which the flitting seasons bring 
about. 

We crossed Red .River on a foot log 
swung 10 or 12 ft. above the water, 
passed the narrow bottomlands and 
climbed the ridge. From its crest we 
looked down into one of the affluents of 
Red River upon a panorama of striking 
beauty: ridge after ridge with narrow 
valleys between rose clear to the dim 
blue horizon, each hillside forested or 
planted to corn, the tender tints of young 
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maple and beech leaves, mottled and 
specked with the deep green of the pines 
or flecked with the foam of dogwood 
bloom afloat on the billowy green ex- 
panse. In the foreground not far below 
on the sloping bank a few rods above 
the branch stands a wild crab-apple, a 
pink flame redolent of May’s frankin- 
cense and myrrh—as sure a token of the 
presence of the All-Generous as the 
burning bush of Horeb. 

A couple of yellow-breasted chats are 
mocking one another across the narrow 
valley and some industrious red-eyed 
vireos are hunting insects among the 
opening buds of two magnificent poplars 
half way up the slope; one lonely white- 
throated sparrow comes into view near 
the brush heap, the last relic of the 
spring migrants—the snow-drop among 
the roses. He is very quiet and reserved, 
as if afraid to speak his mind freely after 
the departure of his associates. 

There are huckleberry bushes in full 
bloom along the crest—not the ordinary 
berry of the lowlands farther north but 
one very like it except in height, this 
being much taller. The bees in the 
blossoms make a vigorous protest to our 
passage but we go ahead regardless of 
them and as soon as they find out that 
their noise does no good they do like 
some of the “lords of creation’ under 
similar circumstances, they subside. Off 
to the left is a cleared field lately planted 
in corn, the land lying at an angle that 
would give an Indiana farmer the hys- 
terics to plough. We keep just within 
the shade of the trees till finally we come 
to a spot where the leaves lie thick and 
soft upon the ground: a good, sweet 
bed, odorous with the health of the wil- 
derness. Who cares for spiders and 
pinching-bugs when the wind blows soft 
and warm and the wild crab-apples are 
in bloom on the hills? We stretched 
out at full length to watch the wild life 
of the green slopes below. There is the 
first, before we are fairly down on the 
leaves: a little grey shape, all nerves and 
fuss; as he flits in and out the most 
prominent colors seem to be this same 
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clear grey with a black-and-white lining 
to the tail; he is the common represen- 
tative of the Old World warblers in 
North America, called by ornithologists 
the blue-grey gnatcatcher. 

While I was keeping an eye on the 
gnatcatcher, Oakley noticed another lit- 
tle fellow about the same size but very 
different in his motions. The colors at 
first do not show clearly through the 
glasses, owing to that peculiarity of a 
sky background that photographers call 
“halation.” The patch of black upon 
the throat is the only distinctive color- 
ing we can make out, till in his quick, 
jerky moves he comes between the eye 
and a background of dark grey bark. 
Now is our time! Get the book, Oak- 
ley, and let’s settle the question of the 
bird’s identity. Throat and cheek: patch- 
es of black and yellow crown ticket him 
as the golden-winged warbler (/e/min- 
thophila chrysoptera) Having seen one 
individual of the species and identified 
him, it is no trick at all to find 3 more 
without stirring from our positions. An- 
other warbler now obligingly comes 
within the range of our glasses: the yel- 
low spot on the rump is very conspicu- 
ous—Can he be the myrtle? No yellow 
under the wings but white patch on the 
wing; the manual comes into use again 
—we have the Cape May warbler (Den- 
droica tigrina). Our enthusiasm rises 
by leaps and bounds; the morning has 
just begun and here we have two of the 
finest specimens in all the range of war- 
blerdom. 

While we lie watching the warblers 
there slip into my field of vision, almost 
before I am aware, 2 birds whose every 
note and motion call up memories of the 
Far South, of languid mornings spent 
under the magnolias and sweet gums of 
Central Mississippi—the great-crested 
flycatcher and the summer tanager. 
Neither is a first-class musician, but the 
cheery personality of the flycatcher and 
the brilliant hues of the tanager are at- 
tractions that no bird lover would will- 
ingly dispense with. 

We leave our nest of leaves and move 
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on, following the crest of the hill as it 
turns to the southeast. Directly in front 
rise the mountains of Breathitt the 
Bloody; somewhere among them lies 
Kingdom Come, made famous by John 
Fox; on beyond in that misty blue lie 
the Cumberlands and Old Virginia, the 
home of presidents and old time chivalry. 
In sun and shade, in storm and calm, 
these hills are ever the same massive 
billows of forest-clad rock—a silent re- 
buke to those of us who fume and fret 
at what we cannot help or shrink back 
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with a movement like the Acadian fly- 
catcher or the wood pewee, a bird flitted 
into view, alighting a moment on the 
ground, then flying up into the lower 
branches of a dogwood. There was a 
glimpse of green, yellow and black—the 
warbler colors—but, as the mountain 
people say, “they don’t spell anything.” 
My first thought was that this was our 
old friend the Kentucky warbler, but the 
peculiar placing of the black on neck 
and throat told me I was wrong. After 
a little the obliging bird turned on his 








IN THE VALLEY 





—THE DOGWOODS. 





and fold our hands in the face of diffi- 
culties Life has given us to meet. 

Hete is a white oak wood. Clean and 
sweet is the odor of opening buds, deli- 
cately flavored with sassafras, from the 
clearing on the slope below and the 
more exquisite aroma of wild flowers 
down in the damp recesses of the val- 
ley; the shade as yet is only a mist, not 
the dense, deep, breathing shadow that a 
few weeks will bring into the woods. 
The bridle path that we were following 
led us around the brow of the hill under 
some of the best of the oaks: suddenly, 


perch and gave us an excellent view of 
the throat and we saw not the Ken- 
tucky’s two long streaks of black but a 
patch on either cheek much like his, 
that, breaking into a multitude of spots, 
ran together on the breast and formed 
the daintiest of necklaces. We got the 
manual out and hunted in its pages for 
this species: it said “the Canadian war- 
bler, a beautiful but rather uncommon 
bird.” 

A pair of oven birds were playing 
some kind of a game not far away; they 
seemed quite tame and allowed us to 
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study them for at least ten minutes. I 
certainly improved the time as it was 
the first good chance I had ever had to 
study this interesting species. When 
they thought the interview had lasted 
long enough they flew off toward a 
thicket at the bottom of the valley. From 
the oak woods we pushed on to a hill 
that faced the Lacey Creek Valley; here 
in the open we saw the cardinal, the 
bluebird, the cheewink, the kingbird and 
the chipping sparrow. We sat down in 
the shade and discussed our “finds” for 
a time, then sprawled out on the dry 
leaves and enjoyed ourselves, simply do- 
ing nothing. I know such a course to 
Northern ideas is very stupid, not to say 
wicked and sinful; but in the South one 
learns to take his ease with no thought 
for the morrow. 

North-lying shadows told of the pass- 
ing of the forenoon. Oakley, apparent- 
ly reading my thoughts, suggested that 
we follow the branch down to the first 
house and ask for our dinner: it was a 
very timely suggestion, for the long 
tramp over the hills had put a keen edge 
upon a usually good appetite. The 
sleepy cattle under the willows along 
the branch eyed us, full of content and 
grass, as the old Roman historian would 
have said. Oakley remarked that this 
was an excellent place to find snakes; 
the words had hardly left his lips when 
he spied a long streak of black lying un- 
der a log by the path. Camera and 
glasses were off and down in a heap in 
a jiffy, regardless of lenses and plates; a 
minute later His Snakeship was pinned 
to the ground by a forked stick, brought 
along for just such as he. There were 
at least 18 inches of what Josh Billings 
would call the business end of the rep- 
tile on my side of the forked stick. The 
lithe body swelled and became almost 
square; the vicious looking head shot 
forward and hit—the air; he had mis- 
calculated the distance: again and again 
did he try to strike, till, worn out at last 
by his own fury, he calmed down and 
behaved himself, allowing us to count 
the plates on back, head and belly. The 
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same manual that helped us out with 
the Canada warbler identified him as 
the “pilot snake, a very courageous 
species.” Our curiosity thoroughly sat- 
isfied, we dismissed Mr. Pilot without a 
wound or a bruise: Oakley suggested 
that his feelings were probably hurt be- 
cause we had not been bluffed by the 
big show of fight that he put up; at any 
rate the last we saw of him he was try- 
ing to creep into a crawfish hole several 
sizes too small for him. 

On the way down the branch we had 
a warm discussion as to which of us 
should beard the lion in his den and ask 
for the dinner: neither of.us was exactly 
“craving” it, as they say in the moun- 
tains, for our appearance was not pre- 
possessing, both of us being in our shirt- 
sleeves and hats and shoes that were fast 
passing into the disreputable class. The 
task fell to me. The pleasant young 
woman who responded to my knock as- 
sured me that we could have dinner in a 
little while—Would we just go to the 
front porch and wait till the meal was 
ready? The man of the house was al- 
ready on the porch and soon we were 
deep in conversation, after the free and 
easy manner of the mountains. When 
he learned that we were lovers of the 
woods and all their children, he opened 
his heart and told us a great many inter- 
esting facts about the birds of his yard 
and garden, the wrens, chats, orioles, cat- 
birds and yellow throats that knew him 
and loved him for his kindness. A wound 
received in “the War” had made him a 
stay-at-home, but the wound that had 
cut him off from his own kind only 
deepened and strengthened his love for 
all that lives. 

A simple meal of bacon and corn- 
bread was all that we had reason to ex- 
pect. Imagine our surprise when we 
saw the spread—biscuit, cornbread, ham, 
preserves, potatoes, apple-butter — not 
the New England kind but just as good 
—and, last but not least, plenty of butter 
and green onions fresh from the garden. 
The inward longing having been fully 
satisfied, we called for the bill and were 
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promptly told that it was nothing. Look 
at this, you people who in your North- 
ern luxury read newspaper accounts of 
the mountain “blood lettings” and draw 
conclusions about these “untutored bar- 
barians.” In what Northern community 
would unknown and unintroduced way- 
farers have fared half so well as we two 
tramps at the home of this old moun- 
taineer? 

The sun was veering toward the west 
when we left the hospitable old home 
and took the back track for home. On 
the crest of a ridge we found a prairie 
warbler with some small object in her 
mouth, evidently a bit of material for 
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headland overlooking Red River. From 
this point there was a splendid view of 
the valley for miles in either direction; 
but grander than river or hill was the 
sight of the wild crab-apple orchard in 
full bloom by the riverside. 

The sun was a couple of hours high 
when we reached home. Some of our 
mountaineer friends looked quizzically at 
us, as if to say “I don’t see what fun you 
fellows had in the woods without a gun.” 
What mattered it if all that we brought 
back in tangible form was a huge bou- 
quet of Pyrus coronaria, we had tucked 
away in the nooks and crannies of our 
memories the Glories of a May Day in 














‘‘The vicious looking head shot forward and hit——the air.”’ 





her nest: a few minutes’ watching gave 
us the clue—the nest was in a highland 
huckleberry not far from the fence on 
which we sat. A bit of bast fibre from 
a dead chestnut, now a mouthful of 
spider’s web to hold it together, little by 
little the nest grows before our eyes: a 
dainty home it will be up there upon the 
mountain top with the yellow jacketed 
bumble-bees and the winds to sing her 
brood to sleep. Afternoon is not so 
good for bird study as earlier in the 
day, so we passed on rapidly, making 
fewer stops for observations—coming 
out after a couple of miles upon a bold 


the Hills, the sunshine of Old Kentucky 
and the bird-music of the spring-awak- 
ened Cumberlands. 





A WASTE ACRE. 





It was only an acre of waste land, 
covered with wild briers and tangled 
thickets; but a catbird atilt on an alder 
poured out a joyous medley in answer 
to the liquid trill of a song sparrow who 
swayed joyously upon a blackberry bush. 
Bees droned a fairy bass among the wild 
roses that wafted their perfume from ev- 
ery fence corner. Grasshoppers s-ziped, 
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s-ziped, s-siped a merry song, while great 
tawny butterflies and delicate little white 
ones drifted leisurely by or paused to sip 
at many a wayside flower. Tangled and 
matted waste land though it was, the 
thickets afforded homes for thousands 
of little lives and there were always 
apartments to let. The weeds grew tall 
and rank, and no one said them nay. 
Such studies of colors as they were, lift- 
ing their stout, stocky stems high above 
the undergrowth, as if to call attention 
to their beauty! There was the iron- 
weed, with its purple crown; the Joe 
Pye weed, with its greyish: pink blossoms 
set amid the cool sage-green of its rough 
leaves; ragweed towering 10 or 15 ft, 
boneset, with dull woolly blossoms; 
snakeroot, with delicate flowers of purest 
white; and pearly everlasting, with rich, 
nutty fragrance and dainty petals woven 
into a silvery-white tent by the queer 
little black caterpillar that inhabits it. 
Here, too, grew the beggar ticks, rather 
pretty now, in their gowns of rusty yel- 
low. But perhaps the most interesting 
of all was the butterfly weed, with its ar- 
tistic tawny orange blossoms and its 
pale-green leaves, lined with white. It 
is always beautiful, from early spring till 
winter, when it stands dry and brown, 
with open silver pods, from which the 
silken seeds, each one a fairy balloon, 
have long since been wafted. Wild rose, 
raspberry, blackberry, butter bush and 
sassafras were there, while under foot 
grew pennyroyal, cinquefoil and par- 
tridge berry, each doing its best to grow 
bravely. 

And for music, the thicket orchestra 
was at its very best that sunny morning. 
The cone-headed and common green 
grasshoppers, the crickets, black and 
brown, and the red-legged locust were 
all hard at it. No leader had they, but 
each sang his zip, gip, se-e-e-e, at his 
own sweet will, until the thicket pulsated 
with their shrill notes. Then there was 
the pretty tree cricket, playing a sweet 
little tune to himself under a broad sas- 
safras leaf. It was early in the year for 
him, but there he was, dressed in his 
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Sunday best. The gauzy green wings 
and the slender white body, so daintily 
marked with brown, were interesting to 
look at; but far more wonderful was 
that marvellous trill. It was “presto” 
from beginning to end. Faster, faster, 
faster, until, we are told, he produces one 
thousand notes to the minute. Brave 
little cricket, singing in sunshine or 
shadow, nothing daunts your merry 
heart! 

Down in the damp, shady spot near 
the brook was -a delegation of snails 
going for a walk. These were of all 
sizes, from big old grandfathers to tiny 
babies, creeping along’with their houses 
on their backs. They were queer little 
fellows, with their eyes carried high 
above their heads. If anything came 
too near, in went an eye; danger over, 
out it popped again, like a Jack-in-the- 
box. Stupid things? No doubt, but 
very interesting as they trailed slowly 
over moss and sticks. Snails have an 
individuality, too, for some of them are 
cowardly and easily discouraged, while 
others are brave and persevering. One 
little fellow tried again and again until 
he succeeded in mounting a large, smooth 
stone, while his brother gave up in a 
moment, and, turning upon his trail, 
went back where he came from. At the 
slightest touch some of them drew them- 
selves back into their shells and lay per- 
fectly motionless, while others would 
peep out in an instant. A panel or two 
of rickety rail fence, left to ruin and de- 
cay, was draped in a riotous glory of 
pink and green. The bindweed, with its 


rosy trumpets and glossy, heart-shaped | 


leaves, had crept in and out, weaving a 
rope of beauty that contrasted exquisite- 
ly with the soft gauze of the weather- 
beaten rails. At a close examination the 
shining leaves were found to be perfor- 
ated with tiny holes, for it is known the 
bindweed is one of Dame Nature’s fa- 
vorites and she has starred it with her 
living jewels. Under the leaves were 
found, feeding, the “golden dandy” 
(Cassida aurichalcea—a very long name 
for a very little beetle); but if you were 
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to know him intimately, you would cer- 
tainly think him worthy. His shell was 
a brilliant gold, while his brother near 
him was a perfect opal; beyond was one 
of a dull yellow and there was another 
of purest pearl. Each and every golden 
beetle seems to change his color as suits 
his whim; but it is useless to carry him 
home as a beautiful addition to one’s 
collection, for, once deprive him of life, 
and he is only a little rusty- brown beetle. 
It is the soul of him that glows! 

The queen of all the thicket was a 
gilded tyrant of the web—a great yel- 
low spider with velvety black markings, 
fairly glowing with color as she sat in 
state in her silken house. The 6 stout 
guy ropes that supported her web were 
over 5 ft. long, from a blackberry spray 
to a tall stalk of boneset, between which 
she had swung them. The web itself 
was a marvel of weaving, a gauzy maze, 
yet wonderfully strong, as was soon 
proven; for, even while watching her, a 
great cone-headed grasshopper, with 
more agility than wit, sprang right into 
the midst of it. Madam Spider was 
ready for him. The web swung violent- 
ly to and fro, the legs of the grasshop- 
per tearing a great rent in the shimmer- 
ing web; but before he could kick him- 
self loose, he was deftly enveloped in a 
silvery cloud of floss, for Madam had 
turned her spinnerets upon him and was 
wrapping him from head to foot and be- 
fore many seconds he swung helpless in 
a silken hammock; then she came down 
her zig-zag stair and calmly looked him 
over; but as a wasp at that moment 
foolishly flew into the web, she paused 
only to give her victim a bite with -her 
poisonous fangs and hastened away to 
attend to the wasp, leaving the poor 
grasshopper until she had time to eat 


him.— Frank H. Sweet in Our Animal 
Friends. 





EUTANIA SACKENII.—Green Snake. 





A few days ago I read in a St. Louis 
daily an item to the effect that a green 
iree snake had been discovered, and that 
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it had been sent to a professor at the 
Bronx Zoo. A full description of the 
reptile was given, and it was pronounced 
very rare and “one of the most poison- 
ous snakes known.” Of course, every 
one knows that the newspapers are hard 
pushed sometimes for “fillers,” but it’s 
hardly fair to mislead a trusting public 
with such useless untruths. The little 
green snake described in the item is 
known scientifically as Eutania sackenii 
and is neither rare nor poisonous. It is 
known in different localities by different 
names—as “grass snake,” “green tree 
snake” and “ green viper.” In form, it is 
long and slender and in color quite beau- 
tiful; the coloration, however, varies 
greatly from a bright metallic greemto 
a dull olive, usually with 3 longitudinal 
stripes of yellow. As usual, it is regard- 
ed as poisonous, probably because it is 
green. Last summer I had in captivity 2 
of these pretty “grass” snakes and saw 
several others which I did not capture, 
all of which (with 1 exception) were con- 
trary to the usual color types, in that the 
yellow stripes were absent. One meas- 
ured 2 fr. 8 in. in length; the other, 3 ft. 
4 in. Although quite active, they are 
easily captured when in the grass or 
among the shrubbery, as they rely en- 
tirely on their protective coloration to 
escape detection. They are quite gentle 
and easy to handle, but when in captivity 
are always on the alert for a chance to 
escape. In this respect they are unlike 
their larger and more dull-witted kin of 
the same genus; for example, I have 
known a specimen of Eutzenia radix to 
require almost an hour to discover that 
the door of his case was open. The 
grass snake is exclusively an insect feed- 
er, for which reason he is beneficial and 
deserving of more consideration. So far 
as my observation goes, the female is 
ovoviviparous and very prolific. I once 
(3 years ago) had a female in captivity 
that gave birth to 43 young; of course 
this was an unusually large number, but 
according to herpetologists and reliable 
observers, 30 to 35 at a birth is nothing 
unusual. Morris Browninc RICE. 
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TROUT FISHING ON 


By F. A. 


Tales of beautiful scenery told by en- 
thusiastic friends and a desire to know 
whether their stories of wonderful trout 
catches had any foundation in fact, moved 
the writer to visit the White River coun- 
try of Wisconsin. Ccnvoyed by a dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton and armed with a 
Kodak instead of a rod,I started. For- 
merly a cross-country drive of several 
miles was necessary to reach the spot, 
but now the railroad drops one almost 
on the banks of the river. A glance 
round, after leaving the train, revealed 
no signs of civilization save a few square 
feet of cinder platform, two lines of glis- 
tening steel and the tail end of a car dis- 
appearing round a curve in the road. 
My guide was in no wise disconcerted, 
however, and, gathering up our traps, we 
plunged into a narrow avenue cut 
through a dense pine grove. Following 
this a quarter mile, we came abruptly 
out upon a beautiful timber fringed val- 
ley, through which the river wound like 
a silver ribbon on green velvet. I would 
willingly have lingered to gaze on the 
picture, but my companion, to whom the 
scene was not new, plodded stolidly on. 
We crossed a primitive bridge, climbed 
the opposite bank and arrived shortly at 
the farmhouse which was to be our 
headquarters just in time for dinner. Un- 
packing our plunder, I found my friend 
had included an extra outfit for me. I 


THE WHITE RIVER. 
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disclaimed a desire to negotiate with the 
finny tribe, but my friend, with a knowl- 
edge born of experience, attached a 
couple of flies to the spare rod and 
stood it in a corner on the chance that 
it might be wanted. Taking advantage 
of a “lift,” kindly offered by a farmer 
going our way, we found ourselves pres- 
ently a couple of miles up-stream where, 
each in his own way, we proceeded to 
get busy. 

The White River, both from the view- 
point of fisherman and artist, is ideal. It 
is a spring- fed stream of clear, cold, rap- 
id flowing water, winding for twenty or 
more miles alternately through quiet 
meadows, peaceful valleys and tangled 
forests, over sandy ridges and stony rif- 
fles, under spreading branches and rustic 
bridges. Here and there along its banks 
may be seen ruins of various business 
ventures—monuments to the hopes and 
ambitions of early settlers—which add 
picturesqueness to its native beauty. It 
was first stocked some 30 years ago and 
each year some 50,000 trout fry are 
planted in its headwaters. Its many 
deep pools and tributary creeks afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for trout propagation, 
but, now that transportation facilities are 
at hand, it is to be doubted that com- 
mercial interests will much longer per- 
mit the splendid water power to waste 
and consequently the days of the trout 
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fisherman on the White River are near- 
ly numbered. 

After securing some views in the im- 
mediate vicinity, I fell to watching the 
operations of my companion. The gen- 
tle “sing” of the line, the ease with 
which the fly alighted in the desired 
spot, the apparent simplicity with which 
the trick was turned, had a fascination 
not to be withstood, and when presently 
several fine trout were hooked I was 
more than ready to accept the sugges- 
tion that I cut “cross lots” back to the 
house and try my luck. Thank your 
lucky star, you who have served your 
apprenticeship and you who never ex- 
pect to try fly casting; it is by no means 
as easy as it looks. With diabolical in- 
sistence the fly persists in alighting ev- 
erywhere but the right place and if by 
chance it should for once find the proper 
spot, ten to one some feet of tangled line 
have preceded it long enough to frighten 
away any fish that might have been in 
the vicinity. For two hours I indus- 
triously caught weeds, trees, submerged 
logs and various specimens of still life 
but not a single rise did I get. Return- 
ing to the farmhouse, thinking unspeak- 
able things of trout fishing the while, I 
found my companion reposing in the 
shade, looking a trifle fagged out but 
wearing a look of contentment born 
only of a splendid catch. Next day 
Fate was kinder and with the exhilara- 
tion of the first catch the tribulations of 
yesterday, like the sorrows of childhood, 
were forgotten. 





A NEBRASKA BASS RESORT. 





Comparatively few people, even resi- 
dents of the Goldenrod State, are aware 
that there is as good bass fishing in this 
State as can be found anywhere. This, 
however, is the verdict of chronic sports 
who have fished the lakes of New York, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Contrary to 
the general impression, there are many 
clear, spring-fed streams in the northern 
half of the State and many of them have 
been stccked with black bass and some 
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of the more favorable with trout. The 
Dismal River above Hyannis is well 
stocked and many good catches are re- 
ported. For the past two seasons, how- 
ever, the writer has found ample satisfac- 
tion at Pibel Lake, where black bass and 
sunfish are plentiful. This resort, which 
is in the heart of the sandhills of Wheeler 
County, is supplied with a small hotel 
and all necessary accessories, such as 
tackle, boats, etc. Some very fine catches 
have been made here. The lake is 
about 100 acres in extent and is fed by 
a small, clear creek. The bottom is 


- sandy and the lake is well supplied with 


moss and reeds, making an ideal breed- 
ing ground. A spring of cold, delicious 
water bubbles from the hillside near the 
hotel and large willow trees furnish am- 
ple shade during the idle hours of the 
day. The writer was brought up among 
the streams and lakes of the old Badger 
State and it is no stretch of the truth to 
state that he never found bass fishing 
anywhere as uniformly satisfactory as at 
Pibel Lake. It is true that many come 
to fish who go away without a catch; 
this, however, is doubtless true of any 
water, for to get bass one must know 
how—a fact that the average amateur 
never takes into consideration. 

Pibel Lake is reached by the Union 
Pacific Railway from Columbus, Neb., 
going to Spaulding, the terminus of the 
branch, and from there a drive of 11 
miles over good roads and for the most 
part through a splendid farming region. 
The resort is in charge of John Hatfield, 
whose address is Spaulding, Neb. Our 
party rented tents and bedding of Mr. 
Hatfield, bought our supplies at his little 
store, and did our own cooking, not as a 
matter of economy, but because we 
wanted to camp out. The writer has 
eaten bluefish, fresh from the Atlantic, at 
New York restaurants and pleasure re- 
sorts, but never did fish taste as good as 
when eaten hot from the skillet, with a 
dash of Worcestershire sauce, at Pibel 
Lake. The resort rates, including board 
and room at the hotel, are $1.50 per 
day. CLARENCE A, Mourcu. 
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CONCERNING TROUT WEIGHTS. 


It is usually considered that a fish story receives 
sufficient corroboration if the pond from which the 
fish is taken or the line which secured him can be 
shown to the auditor. President Hawks of the 
Detroit & Mackinac Railroad, however, proposes a 
new and more satisfactory method of confirming 
the veracity of fishermen. It happens that Will- 
iam Hanson of Alcona County, Mich., caught in 
Mill Creek a speckled trout weighing 9 lbs. 6 ozs. 
and 28 inches in length. Mr. Hawks proposes to 
have this trout mounted, so that any one can see 
for himself whether the dimensions correspond 
with the story.—Official Railway Guide. 


Apropos the above, C. P. Hubbard, 
manager of the Dome Lake Club, an 
outing and fishing club in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming, writes as follows: 
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lbs. was washed out in an irrigation ditch 
near Ranchester, Wyo., in 1903, but no 
trout of this size is of record as having 
been caught by fly. The Lake Tahoe 
(Nevada) trout have been introduced 
into Wyoming waters recently, however, 
and, as these fish have been known to 
exceed 25 lbs. in their native waters, it is 
safe to presume that they will show 
some good results in Wyoming in the 
next few years.” 





THE FRESH-WATER STICKLEBACK. 





The past season there came to the no- 
tice of those frequenting the Cedar River 
a small fish which the majority have 








TROUT FISHING ON THE WHITE RIVER.-——“A beautiful timber fringed valley."’ 
Photo by F. A. Preston, Ripon, Wis. 





“Regarding the mounting of large 
trout, the taxidermist’s skill is shown in 
a specimen which I have that, when 
caught, weighed 51% lbs. and measured 
22 inches in length. The taxidermist, in 
mounting, stretched the skin 4 inches, 
and it would be entirely plausible to 
claim an 8 lb. weight for the fish. This 
shows that mounted specimens can be so 
manipulated from the original that they 
are no proof of weight, length, girth or 
measurements of the original fish in any 
way. The record for speckled trout in 
the Big Horn Mountains is 64% lbs. A 
native black-spotted trout weighing 11 %4 


failed to classify. Countless thousands 
were observed in the bayous and runlets, 
as well as in the main channel of the 
stream. These fish averaged from | 
inch to 1 % inches in length, and in gen- 
eral outline and apparent habits resem- 
bled more than anything else the young 
of the wall-eyed pike. Thousands were 
found dead or partly so along the shores, 
where many were scooped up by hand 
for inspection. The many speculations 
as to the kind and numbers, led one of 
the local merchants to place a jar of the 
little fellows in his show window. For 
lack of a better name, the fish were pro- 
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nounced young pike. However, our loca! 
warden, not feeling satisfied with this 
diagnosis, sent several specimens to State 
Warden Lincoln of Cedar Rapids. This 
official said that, to the best of his belief, 
they were young pike, though, owing to 
their having been so long out of water, 
he would not stake his reputation on this 
conclusion. The writer took an active 
interest in the confab and decided with 
a number of others that an authority 
should be looked up. An eminent con- 
tributor to an English magazine seemed 
to fill our wants to a nicety. I will 
quote his description, in so far as re- 
gards their form and a few of the stickle- 
back’s habits—for that is what our fish 
proved to be: 

‘*The fresh-water sticklebacks are so named 
from the spines which arm their backs and fins ; 
they are mostly from 1 to 2 inches in length and 
very numerous in certain fresh waters. They 





FRESH-WATER STICKLEBACK. 





have from 5 to 9 spikes along the back and each 
fin has one of these sharp spines. This fish is ex- 
ceedingly active and greedy, very destructive to 
small fish of other species, which they devour, 
and, therefore, very injurious in fish ponds; and 
they also have furious contests with each other. 
While confined in a tank, witnesses tell of bat- 
tles lasting several minutes before either would 
give away ; and, when one does give in, imagina- 
tion can hardly conceive the vindictive fary of 
the conqueror who in the most persevering man- 
ner chases his rival around the tub until appar- 


ently exhausted with fatigue. At other times one. 


fish will dismember its opponent with the back 
sickles,’’ etc., etc. 


Now, let it be known, the sticklebacks 
are in this portion of the Cedar, and if 
close observation will bear out even a 
portion of the above quoted statements, 
those same shall be duly chronicled in a 
near issue of Sports AFIELD. Quite re- 
cently our heathenish little visitors 
seemed to have hied themselves to cover, 
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and not a few of our fishermen claim that 
the sticklebacks are furnishing ample 
food for the game fish; hence the disin- 
clination on the part of pike and bass to 
readily snatch the princely red-tailed 
chub or festive froggie. 

Up our way is expected a carload of 
fish which will be seined from the back- 
waters of the Mississippi. As we are in- 
formed, these fish are liable to be any 
old size and any species—barring carp. 
By liberal donations we hope to also 
have a number of channel catfish. This 
fish is what our anglers have been want- 
ing for years. Numerous bayous will 
furnish excellent breeding places and 
many are deep and do not freeze to bot- 
tom during ordinary winters. Beyond 
doubt the cat would cut a large swath 
in the ranks of the sticklebacks that now 
claim our attention. VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Iowa. 


-— 





ROCK FISHING IN VIRGINIA. 

Thursday, the oth day of June, 1904, 
I dropped into a seat at Ira R. Bland’s 
blacksmith shop and asked him if he 
would like to go fishing with Harry 
Lawder and myself. His reply was: 
“Where are you going?” and I told 
him, “Sally’s Pool.” He wanted to 
know where Sally’s Pool was, and I told 
him about 2% miles from Providence 
Forge, Va., in the Chickahominy River. 
Just as you leave the wide part of the 
stream, where it commences to narrow, 
is a hole some 80 ft. wide at its narrow- 
est point and from 15 to 30 ft. deep; 
thence widening to 130 ft. at its widest 
part and shaped like an elbow. Long 
before the War, the land on both sides 
of the river was owned by a planter 
named Jordan and he had two slaves 
named Sally and Martha, who used to 
go fishing in the river. One of them 
fished further up the stream, and where 
she fished was called Martha’s Pool. 
Old Aunt Sally fished below, and the 
place is known to this day as Sally’s 
Pool, and here it is that more rock fish 
have been taken with hook and line than 
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at any other place in the State. 
get back to my story. 

“All right,” said Friend Bland, “we'll 
go.” I then got on a car and went to 
Fulton, to get a man to catch me 4 doz-: 
en herring—the best bait to use for 
rock fish—and, on reaching his house, 
was informed that herring were getting 
very scarce in the river, as they had al- 
ready made their run, to spawn, and 
were now dropping back to salt water. 
I told him I would be down on the 2:30 
owl car in the morning and help him 


But, to 
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3 a.m.) until 7 a.m. and caught a lot of 
herring. As the train left at 7:50 a. m., 
and as I had to get breakfast at the de- 
pot as well as ice to put on the herring 
to keep them firm—soft herring being 
no good for rock, as catfish and eels get 
them off your hook too easy—I had to 
hustle. However, I caught the car, and, 
reaching the C. & O. depot, found Mr. 
Lawder and Mr. Bland awaiting me. 


‘Here we procured our tickets from the 


agent at 95 cts. the round trip, sports- 
men rates—the distance being 24 miles 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE WHITE RIVER.-— 


‘“‘A spring-fed stream, winding 


through quiet meadows and under spreading branches."’ 


Photo by F. A. Preston, Ripon, Wis. 





catch the bait; so the next morning 
I got up at 1:30 a.m, arranged my 
lines, etc., caught the car and went to 
Fulton, and as I jumped off the car he 
was there to meet me with his drift or 
gill net and we went down to his land- 
ing, got in the boat and pulled across 
the river to put out from the Chester- 
field side, as the Richmond side is di- 
rectly in the channel and what herring 
were running were on the bar on the 
other side. We drifted from then (about 


and the regular fare 70 cts. each way- 
After reaching Providence Forge, I met 
little Harry Christian, to whom I had 
written for a boat, and got same from 
him and proceeded down to the canal, 
which was cut through by Mr. Jordan 
long years ago to get his produce down 
the river before there were any railroads. 
No pen can do this little canal justice. 
The great trees bend over it from either 
side, forming a perfect avenue, and as it 
is very straight, with a good current run- 
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ning down when the tide is falling out, 
one can imagine himself in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. Every now and then 
near the bank, in an eddy, you will see a 
pike or jack-fish break water in pursuit 
of a school of minnows, or, right ahead 
of the boat, you will see the water part 
as though a submarine boat were going 
along—which is nothing more than a 
rock fish of from 5 to 10 lbs. weight 
making off down the canal, having been 
disturbed by our boat. As this canal is 
not 50 ft. wide at its widest point and not 
over 8 ft. deep, you can readily see 
these big fish as they go up or down the 
stream. After going down this canal 
about 34’s of a mile, we pass into the 
main river, where we take a very circuit- 
ous route. Sometimes, after pulling for 
a half mile, we are only separated from 
the place we have just passed by a nar- 
row peninsula. After pulling for a mile 
or more in this river we reach Sally’s 
Pool and run the boat to the western 
side. We then get out a herring and 
commence to bait our lines, and right 
here is the main point you have to con- 
sider in fishing for rock, and that is how 
to bait your hook. I take a herring, 
and, after scaling him, cut a gash down 
to the bone on the side about 2% inches 
from base of tail and strip the flesh from 
the bone with my finger; but one must 
be careful, for, as I write this, the fore- 
finger of my left hand is swelling from a 
herring bone that I stuck in it, stripping 
bait last Friday. Well, when you get 
your strip of herring ready, you then 
commence to put it on a No. 8-0 or 10-9 
Hemming & Sons improved spring steel 
Virginia hook, as this kind is not bulky 
and has a larger bowl than the regular 
style of hook. In sticking your bait, 
commence from the skin side and stick 
hook through and keep turning the bait 
and work hook in and out of herring, 
leaving the flesh side out free of bones. 
After I have supplied Messrs. Bland and 
Lawder with 2 lines each, we proceed to 
cast out 84 ft. each, as the pool is any- 
where from 15 to 30 ft.deep. We had 
been fishing about 15 minutes when I 
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hung and landed a 5-lb. rock fish. I 
told Mr. Bland that was only a small 
one and he laughed at me, but in about 
a half hour I caught one that weighed 
14% lbs., and about the same time Law- 
der landed one of about 9g lbs.; then I 
caught one that weighed 17%, and ina 
very short time we had landed 10 rock 
fish that weighed 95 lbs. that evening in 
Richmond. 

The next trip I made down was on 
June 12, accompanied by Chas. Petticolas 
and C. P. Davis and we caught with a 
hook and line 17 rock fish that weighed 
nearly 200 lbs. I have made several 
trips down there sincecatching 2 that 
weighed 30 lbs. one time and 1 that 
weighed 8 lbs. another time. But the 
season is not very long for these fish, 
and I am now doing most of my fishing 
in our club pond, known as Lee’s Pond, 
near West Point, Va.—having just re- 
turned from a day’s fishing there that 
netted me 137 silver perch and 1 wide- 
mouth bass. The above pond contains 
95 acres of water and is fairly alive with 
silver perch. It was owned originally 
by the Custis family, a member of which 
was Geo. Washington’s wife; and as we 
bought same from Gen. Robt. E Lee’s 
son, R. E. Lee, Junior, you can see that 
it has never been fished to death as have 
been a good many other ponds in the 
State. T. P. How te. 

Richmond, Virginia. 





THE EAGLE WATERS DISTRICT. 





From the Savanna Cllls.) Evening Times. 

Those who will take the trouble to 
look on a good map of Northern Wis- 
consin may notice an astonishing collec- 
tion of lakes and rivers in this part of 
the globe, and I can assure them in ad- 
vance that these waters are all “fishy.” 
With my wife and some friends I have 
been here over a week now at the Ever- 
ett Resort. It is situated on a peninsula 
lying between Catfish and Cranberry 
Lakes, all connected by waterways which 
drain into the Wisconsin River and thence 
into the Mississippi. These connected 
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lakes are known as the Eagle Waters. It 
is possible to start from here in a skiff 
and row all of the way to Savanna, by 
carrying around a few dams,etc. The 
distance, counting. the river windings, 
would probably measure out something 
like 800 miles; but it would be mighty 
interesting all the 
way and plenty of 
fish would be as- 
sured all along the 
route. 

I came here with 
high hopes of 
catching a lot of 
big muscallonge, 
but they have fail- 
ed to ‘‘catch on” 
and I would now 
be pleased with 
even a little one; 
but I fear Ifshall 
go home without 
any. I can catch 
a boat-load of 
bass, pike, pickerel, 
perch, crappies, 
bluegills, etc., but 
the muskies refuse 
to be “it,” though 
I am assured that 
they are here and 
willing to do their 
part in the proper 
seasons (which are 
spring and au- 
tumn). I put in 
the better part of 3 
days with an able 
guide, vainly try- 
ing to lure a musky 
from his hiding 
place. The only 
one I saw was 
stuffed and hang- 
ing on the wall of the dining-room at 
Everett’s, though I heard of a great 
many that had been caught and carried 
away. 

This is such a nice place in which to 
shuffle off the cares of life, that I feel in- 
clined to tell you something about the 
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See article, “ Our Trip to Swan Lake,” elsewhere in this issue. 
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locality. The soil of Northern Wiscon- 
sin is mostly a light sand with a clay 
subsoil; but, unlike your sand ridge, it 
naturally grows timber everywhere. Less 
than 40 years ago it was all covered with 
immense pine and other evergreen trees, 
which had been growing for hundreds 
of years. The axe 
of civilization was 
slowly gnawing at 
the vitals of these 
dense woods, when, 
in the late fall of 
1871 (just after 
the great Chicago 
fire), a little sul- 
phur match started 
a fire that went 
through that pri- 
meval forest with 
fearful havoc—de- 
stroying every ves- 
tige of vegetation 
and much animal 
life. Those who 
saw it shudder tell- 
ing of it. They 
say that the coun- 
try was very dry 
and a stiff south- 
west wind was 
blowing; that the 
fire, with an ever 
widening path, 
went through the 
tops of the trees 
with the speed of 
a scared racehorse; 
that the dried 
leaves served as 
tinder to light the 
limbs and trunks 
of the trees, which 
continued to burn 
for days. 
Hundreds of square miles became 
a hissing, roaring furnace with a dense 
pall of hot smoke, in which nei- 
ther animal nor vegetable life could 
exist. Very few people were in the 
woods then, but the few within the lines 
of the fire were doomed to suffocation 
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Some waded out into the lakes to es- 
cape the heat, but they could not live 
under water, and the dense, hot smoke 
strangled them. When the fire finally 
ceased to burn, in all that blackened 
country there was no life except that 
beneath the waters. The fish survived 
with little inconvenience and are here 
yet in great numbers. Today every- 
where may be seen dead, limbless trees, 
towering above the later growth, and 
telling the piteous story of their former 
greatness and disaster. The lingering 
ghosts of these former giants are decay- 
ing and toppling over with every storm. 
Rotten logs, stretched along the ground, 
are numerous in the tangled under- 
growth, and in a few more years the last 
tree killed by that fire will be down and 
lost in the march of life that never ceases. 
A new forest of a different character has 
taken the place of the pines. Birch, 
maple, oak and poplar predominate; but 
pine, spruce, hemlock, tamarack, etc., are 
not entirely lacking. Raspberries, straw- 
berries, blackberries and blueberries grow 
wild and in plenty, wherever the tree 
tops will let the sunlight down to their 
lowly state. All of the grasses and 
clovers grow luxuriantly where permit- 
ted. White clover grows spontaneously 
along every old pathway, about the 
houses and in all well used pastures; so 
that this section ought to be headquar- 
ters for bees and fine white honey. 

Here and there a pioneer is pushing his 
way in; but it is yet mostly a native 
wilderness, where you may see wild deer 
and partridge most any day. While out 
fishing one day, I saw a deer standing in 
the edge of the water and we rowed 
within easy shot of it before it ran for 
the woods, shaking its white flag of a 
tail at us. We had venison to eat later, 
but I must not tell about that. The land 
sells for from $2.00 to $10 an acre, with 
the young timber on it, and it costs about 
$30 an acre to clear it off. For a young 
farmer, willing to work, I know of no lo- 
cality so desirable as this. The winters 
are not severe, but they have a steady 
cold with plenty of snow and ice, which 
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are all gone by the last of April, and the 
summers are always comfortable and 
prolific. The soil works easily, and, if 
well managed, produces abundant crops 
of grasses, oats, wheat, potatoes, peas, 
etc. Tourists and sportsmen swarm 
about the many lakes all summer and 
leave much wealth. 

Everett’s Resort lies about 5 miles 
east of the village of Eagle River—a 
station on the Northwestern Railway, on 
the left bank of Eagle River, 2 miles 
from where it empties into the Wiscon- 
sin. The resort, on the sloping, sandy 
bank of Catfish Lake, consists of about a 
dozen neat log cabins, shaded by white 
birch, maple and pine. The main build- 
ing is two stories, with parlor, dining- 
room and kitchen below and sleeping 
rooms above. Most of the others are 
divided into four bedrooms and a social 
hall each—making comfortable quarters 
in all for about 50 people. It is right in 
the best game and fishing region and 
open all the year. Lakes big and little 
are numerous all about in the woods, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that the woods are dense all about 
the lakes. It has a charming wildness, 
whichever way you put it. I think I 
could name many people, residents in 
Savanna and elsewhere, who would very 
much enjoy a visit to this locality; and 
I hope they may venture to make it. 

C. W. KELLoGc. 





THE reputation of Cebolla, on the 
Gunnison River, bids fair to rival that of 
Wagon Wheel Gap and other famous 
Colorado fishing resorts. The sport has 
been fine there this season—many unusu- 
ally “hefty” trout having been brought 
to creel. Only last week J. J. Carpenter 
caught a beauty which he sent to Zhe 
Denver Post, believing it would win the 
$50 prize; however, it only weighed 8 4. 
lbs. on arrival in Denver, whereas it has 
to weigh 9% lbs. to win that coveted 
fifty. Both of the fishes that won the 
Post prizes last year were also hooked 
in the Gunnison near Cebolla. 




















N the early autumn of 1899, through 
the kindness of a relative who was 
commander of the whaling barque 

Ranger, 1 with my 2 companions, Miller 
and Gates, were placed on shore with 
our belongings, on the 1st day of Sep- 
tember, at the entrance of Hamilton In- 
: let, British America. Our intention was 
to trap, hunt and fish the wild region 
traversed by the Hamilton River and 
penetrate even beyond that, barring acci- 
dents and bad weather. Our outfit con- 
sisted of 3 light metal canoes, a tent, 
blankets, guns, traps, tools and pro- 
visions, which we hoped would last us 
through the winter, with the addition of 
such game as we might find. It had 
been mutually agreed between us that 
each one should fill a place according 
to his ability and inclinations. There- 
fore, it devolved upon Gates, from his 
long experience, to act as main man in 
trapping and in giving us instruction in 
that line. Miller, being a man who had 
always possessed plenty of this world’s 
requirements, had no idea of nor de- 
sire for strenuous labor and cared but 








IN THE LAND OF THE CARCAJOU. 


By J. A NEWTON. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


little for the success of our expedition 
financially, but rather preferred to pass 
the time as he pleased, avoiding the 
more onerous tasks. With this disposi- 
tion we could not find fault, for Miller’s 
money had contributed largely to the 
providing of our outfit; but that Miller 
filled a place in the party remains to be 
seen. To me was assigned the office of 
cook, and, on account of a few weeks’ 
study of materia medica, 1 was appoint- 
ed dispenser of medicines, in addition to 
the above mentioned office. Hamilton 
River contains a succession of small 
lakes—one lake being scarcely left be- 
hind before another appears. The scen- 
ery is wild and picturesque in its pine 
and spruce forests and the ruggéd rocks 
along the shores, which embolden the 
scenery. By one who is shut up in city 
store or office 12 months in the year, 
the invigorating effects of this Northern 
climate cannot be appreciated. The dys- 
peptic forgets that he possesses such an 
organ as the stomach after a week’s stay 
in the wilds of Canada. Nowhere have 
I seen such glorious mellow sunshine in 
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autumn as here. The trees of the ever- 
green type respond to the gentlest 
breezes in whispers most soft and lonely 
in their cadence, but yet soothing. But 
to return to my story. 

In this latitude fur- bearing animals are 
of good value at least a month before 
there is a growth of the winter coat in 
the central part of the United States. 
There was a succession of hard frosts 
for a week after our arrival, and vegeta- 
tion showed that it had been severely 
visited by frosts before our coming. The 
water was quite cold, so that we had no 
doubt of pelts being in prime condition. 
While the water remained open our ob- 
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ond one by its gnawing off the impris- 
oned foot. With the amount of fur 
caught, as stated, we moved to new 
grounds farther up-stream. Heretofore, 
we had seen no sign of human beings 
outside ourselves, but the morning fol- 
lowing our first night’s setting on the 
new ground Gates returned .to report 
that he had run into traps set by some 
one else. ‘I don’t like the looks of it,” 
said he, “I’m afraid that we shall have 
trouble here.” 

“Why so,” asked Miller, ‘are not 
wild animals free plunder for all?” 
‘‘That is to be supposed,” said Gates, 
“but you must remember that where 

















SPORT IN NORTH DAKOTA.—A Jamestown Hunting Party. Ten miles from 
home at dinner time with thirty birds. 


Amateur photo by DANrIeL Sacnow, Jamestown, North Dakota. 





ject was to trap as many mink as pos- 
sible, for, considering their size, their 
skins are of considerable value, the larg- 
est mink, in this country, bringing as 
much as $3.00 to the trapper who un- 
derstands handling well and selling. 
Mink were very numerous, also musk- 
rats, but we did not trap the latter ani- 
mal, because to do so is to soon acquire 
a large bulk of skins containing but lit- 
tle value, and then, too, we had not pre- 
pared for these; the most of our kit of 
traps were intended for larger game. In 
three weeks we secured 130 mink, a few 
rats and one small otter, and lost a sec- 


money is concerned, force, and not hon- 
or, sometimes counts.” 

“Why do you speak of force,” re- 
plied Miller, ‘‘you have seen no one— 
only a few traps set?” 

“No, but I saw where. a considerable 
party had been ashore upon the third 
lake above,’ replied Gates. “There 
were tracks of at least a half-dozen men 
who had camped there recently and a 
big heap of mink and rat carcasses lay 
where they had been skinned.” 

“Perhaps they will not meddle with 
us,” was suggested, but Gates appeared 
to think differently and muttered some- 



































thing about “‘half-breeds” that we did 
not catch. No more was said of the oc- 
currence that night, but no doubt each 
one of us kept it in mind. The evening 
was sufficiently cold for us to appreciate 
the warmth of our fire; songs were sung, 
yarns exchanged, and in due time we fell 
asleep. 

The following morning broke cloudy 
and threatening, with a chilling north- 
east wind. “It looks as though there 
was a storm not far off,” said Gates; “I 
propose that we leave all baggage be- 
hind, but our guns, and take the canoes 
and all make the rounds of the traps to- 
gether this morning.” 

“Evidently you are preparing for bat- 
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were unnecessarily alarmed, but it seems 
that your fears had some foundation.” 
Every trap that our opponents had been 
able to find was sprung and hung up on 
a stake. If there was any game in them, 
it had been taken away. 

“They’ve got their nerve along with 
them, whoever they are,” said Miller, 
“evidently they think the game belongs 
to them, no matter in whose traps it is 
found.” 

“It is because of their numbers that 
they are impudent,” said Gates; “I'll 
bet they’ve acted the spy on us for some 
time and know exactly our strength.” 4 

“They must have been along early,” 
I suggested, “for it’s only half past 8 














IN A LAYOUT BOAT WITH A GOOD 
Amateur photo by W. DuRRELL. 








SEA RUNNING. (Canvasback Shooting Club), 





tle,” I ventured, “and believe in going in 
light fighting order?” 

“No one can tell what may happen 
off in these wilds,” he replied, “and it’s 
well to be prepared for emergencies.” 

To humor him we all set forth, each 
man with his boat and gun, though two 
of us considered it an idle proceeding. 
When the first trap had been reached 
there came an exclamation from Gates, 
who was in advance: “What do you 
think of that?” he asked, as he pointed 
to our trap hanging up ona stake; “that 
never got there without man’s help and 
it’s been done this morning.” The evi- 
dence was too conclusive to be disputed. 
“Well,” said Miller, “I thought you 


now.” “That proves that one person 
did not have time to find and hang up 
all of our traps,” said Gates. ‘Well, 
boys,” he resumed, ‘‘are you in favor of 
hunting for trouble or of avoiding it?” 

“Let us push on,” said Miller, “and 
at least make a show of standing up for 
our rights.” To this I assented and we 
all began a hurried plying of the pad- 
dles, with the boats headed up-stream. 
Just as we rounded a bend after coming 
into Lake No. 2 from our camp, we 
sighted a canoe as it glided in among 
the tall wild rice. ‘“That’s one of ’em, 


at least,” said Miller; “get a move on, 
boys, and we'll see what he has to say 
for himself.” 
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The object of our pursuit may have 
seen us but he showed no disposition to 
flee; in fact, he appeared to be slacken- 
ing up to await our approach. “He 
isn’t alone, you can bet, or he wouldn’t 
be so careless of his safety,” said Gates. 
When only a few rods lay between us, 
the pursued swung easily around a point 
and entered a small bay. “ Be ready for 
business,” Gates cautioned in a whisper. 

We were hardly prepared for the scene 
that unfolded as we entered the bay: 
there lay two long canoes, one contain- 
ing 3 half-breeds and the other 6 full- 
blooded Indians—all facing us, with 
their guns in readiness. The one we 
had been following had taken in two of 
his companions and his deliberation 
while being pursued was easily account- 
ed for; he was leading us on into the 
trap and we were in it in good shape, if 
the others meant open hostilities, 

“Hi, there! a full house!” the reck- 
less Miller greeted them—‘ did any get 
away?” This attempt at pleasantry was 
entirely lost on the wild men of the for- 
est, as might have been expected; they 
had half raised their guns, and but for a 
little diplomacy on our part a tragedy 
might easily have been enacted in those 
Northern wilds. We might have killed 
even more of them than our own num- 
ber and still the odds would have been 
against us. 

“Let me deal with them, fellows,” 
Gates requested. He first addressed 
them in English but their reply was so 
unintelligible that he next tried French, 
which language he understood slightly. 
From the resulting conversation he gath- 
ered that half breeds and Indians were 
all in the employ of a Company that 
claimed the sole right to take the ani- 
mals of the country for their fur. See- 
ing that we were hopelessly outnum- 
bered, Gates assured the speaker for the 
other side that we were innocent of any 
intrusion and stated that we would leave 
the neighborhood—asking that his back- 
ers put away their guns and saying that 
we would do the same. This was 
agreed to, providing Gates would wave 
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his hand to us at the same time that he 
should to the others—the shrewd half- 
breed being wise enough to see that the 
disarming took place simultaneously. 
What Company holding a monopoly of 
the fur catch of the country these wor- 
thies represented, we could not discover. 
“The Hudson’s Bay Company don’t 
claim any such thing now,” said Miller, 
‘‘and that is the only concern that ever 
had any such rights in this country.” 

““What did you do with our game?” 
Gates suddenly asked the enemy—“do 
you intend to take that as a toll on us 
for your Company?” To this, the reply 
was that nothing had-been caught in 
our traps. This aroused Gates to a high 
pitch: “I’ve got my own opinion about 
what was in those traps—we'’ve caught 
game every night.” 

This aroused the half breed’s ire, and 
he rattled on in his distorted French, 
much of which we were unable to under- 
stand, but enough was gathered to in- 
form us that we had better leave the 
grounds at once—this information being 
spiced at frequent intervals by choice 
French-Canadian oaths. The speaker 
turned to his red brethren for a confir- 
mation of his statements and received a 
full quota of nods and grunts of ap- 
proval. 

Deeming it best to part with as much 
of their good-will as possible, Gates sud- 
denly grew conciliatory in his talk, and 
after a few moments of questioning them 
as to their luck (in which, of course, he 
was not interested) he produced tobacco 
and offered it, which was accepted. Af- 
ter this we began backing off, Gates 
meantime keeping up the conversation. 
We did not trust our late opponents 
enough to turn our backs on them, but 
kept up a back-paddling until we had 
rounded the point, out of sight and range 
of a treacherous fusillade. 

“We are out of that scrape easier 
than I expected,” said Gates, drawing a 
long breath; “we might just as well as 
not have left our bodies there, punctured 
by lead—for those fellows are all good 
shots, it’s safe to say.” 
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‘Not before some of them had suf- 
fered as well,” replied Miller, who car- 
ried a heavily charged double-barrelled 
shotgun. 

“No, perhaps not, but what would it 
avail us to annihilate two-thirds of them, 
if the remainder, in the meantime, gave 
us our quietus?” 

“How does it happen, Gates, that 
there is such a gang of them together ?”’ 
Miller asked. 

“The Indians are no doubt voyaging 
and fell in with our French friends at an 
opportune time to serve them; it was 


miles to the southwest. There we're 
sure to find big game and some fur. If 
we should remain here any longer we 
are sure to have trouble with those 
French gentlemen, even after their In- 
dian allies are gone.” 

The feasibility of dragging loaded ca- 
noes overland by hand was much doubt- 
ed by Miller and myself and we did not 
hesitate to so express ourselves. “I'll 
show you how easy it is,’ said Gates, 
“as soon as we get to camp.” Aftera 
few minutes’ hard paddling we reached 
camp and Gates at once proceeded to 
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ON LA PLAISANCE BAY.—Showing G. A. McKennie of the Canvasback 
Shooting Club, waiting for the evening flight. 


Amateur photo by H. D. Horrman, Monroe, Mich. 





these recruits that made them so bold 
as to hang up our traps.” 

It had been threatening a storm all 
day and it now began to snow in ear- 
nest. This was only October 3, but 
there was every appearance of winter 
being at hand. “I believe it means 
business now,” said Gates. “I think 
likely we will get a big storm and then 
it will come off cold. The water will 
freeze and nothing can be caught in wa- 
ter trapping, so I propose that we load 
our stuff into the canoes and draw them 
by hand overland, until we strike the 
Watchish Mountains; they lie only a few 


show us how he proposed to haul our 
luggage overland. He loaded a canoe 
with rather more than a third of our 
stuff; then told me to see how easy it 
drew over the snow. I did so and the 
ease with which the craft slipped over 
the fast-falling snow was surprising. “All 
right, Gates,” I said; “I guess we're 
ready to follow our brave commander” 
—to which Miller readily assented; so 
we quickly packed the remainder of our 
equipment in the other two canoes, and, 
with Gates in the lead, turned our backs 
on Hamilton River for the present. 

The loads did not tire us much at 
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first, but after a time we discovered that 
aman does not bear up under a con- 
tinued draught as does the horse. Our 
labors grew extremely fatiguing, while 
the snow pelted down like white robes 
falling. After some hours of toiling 
along in this manner — Miller, in the 
meantime, fretting and fuming and threat- 
ening to lie down for the night and let 
the elements do their worst—we came, 
just as it was beginning to grow dusk, 
to elevations which Gates informed us 
were the foothills of the mountains be- 
fore mentioned. These hills were thinly 

















‘*Missed ‘em, by thunder!"? (Canvasback 
Shooting Club). 


Amateur photo by H. D. Horrmay, Monroe, Mich. 





clad with spruce, birch and fir, affording 
plenty of fuel. We decided to go no 
further in the state of fatigue and per- 
spiration that had been acquired, but 
pitched our tent in a place but little pro- 
tected from the storm. In moving 
around to secure dead timber for fuel, 
we startled a herd of large animals which 
gave several whistling snorts and plunged 
off headlong among the hills. We had 
no doubt but that they were elk. Here- 
tofore we had seen no large game, but 
had run across some tracks of deer and 
elk and one bear track. When the tent 
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had been lit up and heated by the pitchy 
fire in the sheet-iron stove, and ccffee 
had been made and served along with 
our repast, we began to feel a return of 
our usual spirits. Gates became remi- 
niscent and said: “If our dusky friends 
should attempt to follow us, to perform 
some crooked work under cover of dark- 
ness, they will get beautifully left, for our 
trails are covered by this time. If they 
do any reconnoitering, they’ll make up 
their minds that we have got up and 


flown.” 


To BE CONTINUED. 
oa 


THE CANVASBACK SHOOTING CLUB. 





Sixty-one years ago a small party of 
congenial spirits—all of Monroe, Mich. 
—erected a substantial club house on 
the shores of La Plaisance Bay, about 
3% miles from their home city. The 
original members have long since crossed 
the silent river, but they builded not in 
vain. One by one they dropped from 
sight and their places have been filled by 
those of another generation. Today the 
tenants of the old landmark only know 
of the original owners by the tales that 
are told and the relics that are still plen- 
tiful within and upon its comfortable 
walls. All the available space on the 
walls is filled with scores for a single 
day, the names of those present, and the 
date. The earliest of these is dated 
April 5, 1854; the score, 93 ducks, is 
still legible but the names of the 5 mem- 
bers present are indecipherable with the 
single exception of that of Capt. Perkins, 
who was master of the first passenger 
steamer that ran between Lake Erie 
poits. The last entry on the walls is 
one of ’89, signed by Col. Waldorf; and, 
of the party of six that brought in 136 
ducks that November day, Jack Hoff- 
man is the sole survivor. After that 


date all entries were made in a journal, 
and, though far from complete, the rec- 
ords are of much interest to the appre- 
ciative reader. 

Originally located upon a bald and 
lonely point, the house is now almost 
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hidden by a grove of ancient willows, 
some of which are 3 ft. in diameter—all 
planted by former members of the club. 
The outward appearance of the house 
carries no suggestion of the interior, 
which, it must be admitted, is indicative 
of rather luxurious habits on the part of 
its occupants. ‘It must indeed be a high 
pitch of enthusiasm that will keep a fel- 
low in a layout boat—in a pitching, wet 
sea and a freezing temperature— waiting 
for an occasional shot, when comforts 


went wild; his disgust is apparent. It 
was months afterward that he learned 
that the camera had caught him just as 
he had taken the gun from his shoul- 
der. W. Curtis BLAcK. 





IN THE NORTH WOODS. 





Mr. Byam’s photo tells better than 
words the capital sport to be had in 
Northern Michigan during the hunting 
season. The sportsman in the fore- 








OUR CAMP IN THE NORTH WOODS. 


Amateur photo by Burt Byam, Leroy, Michigan. 


such as these are a short mile to lee- 
ward, 

The accompanying photographs will 
give the reader some idea of the class 
of shooting most popular along this 
shore. In rough weather the difficulties 
can easily be imagined. No tenderfoot 
would care for a second day of stormy 
weather after the wary canvasback in 
these waters. The party standing had 
allowed a bunch of canvasbacks to swing 
over the decoys without being at the 
ready. As a result, his 2 hasty shots 


ground is E. T. Merrill of Reed City, 
who never permits a deer season to pass 
him by without paying tribute to his 
Savage rifle. This picture is of last 
year’s hunt in Presque Isle County, near 
Lake Huron, where Messrs. Merrill and 
Byam killed the legal limit of deer as 
well as making large bags of grouse. 
His letter tells us nothing of the “var- 
mint” here suspended — though the 
manner of his taking off should make 
interesting reading. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. : 


fur PeENopscot Man. By Fannie Hardy 

Eckstorm. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 

Boston. Price, $1.25. Stories of the 

Log-drivers and Rivermen of the 

Maine Woods. 

It is the way of some reviewers to 
impart the idea that a book is to them 
(as a dead man to a medical authority) 
simply a subject for dissection, in the 
process of which much erudition is im- 
parted to others, with no awakening of 
interest in the lecturer's mind. The 
reading of a book thoroughly is not 
always possible at first, but a single 
chapter of such a book as “The Penob- 
scot Man,” is like a first glimpse into a 
vista of the forest—to remain always as 
the most lasting of all impressions of 
the wilderness. 

We have no pretence of not being in- 
terested in the book, for it has been 
read to the end. The imprint of the 
Riverside Press is a guarantee of 
beauty and accuracy in the work that 
is appreciated by the reader before a 
line has been read. 

“The Penobscot Man,” is a string of 
tales, “like beads of remembrance upon 
one thread, of which we who love it 
never tire—the River.” They are 
stories of the great pine woods and the 
craft of the lumberman, with real 
names and real scenes—the truth in a 
vivid and thrilling form. 
O’Connor—the noisy lad: 





Here is 


“You could hear him when he started from 
the Ripogenus Chutes, 

You could hear the cronching-cronching of 
his swashing, spike-sole boots, 

You could even hear the colors in the flannel 
shirt he wore, 


And the forest fairly shivered at the way 
O’Connor swore.” 

The watermen of Ambajemackomas 
and Pockwockamus and Chesuncook— 
a hundred other names besides—who 
rode a log in a smother of foam, 
erect, keen-eyed and sure of foot and 
always self-possessed in the grind and 
battle of the drive of monster timbers 
that sometimes reared and stood on end 





in their wild dash down the stream— 
these men are a class by themselves, 
even as the sailor and miner and the 
men of the rail. We have heard little 
of them, perhaps, and “The Penobscot 
Man” is a book that paints for us 
plainly enough their type. 

There are vivid English in 
the book—oaths of the breezy back- 
woods repertory, but no lurking trace 
of unecleanness: there is a decency 
among the uncouth rivermen, as among 
all men who are forever in contact with 
Nature’s influences, that the slummer 
of the city has pitifully lost. 

“The Penobscot Man” tells ten dif- 


uses of 





ferent tales, all of great interest. 
There are so many worthless books 
written by careless hands, that we 


sometimes grow weary in our winnow- 

ing of the chaff; but when we find 

something like Mrs. Eckstorm’s work 
we are glad that we were diligent in 
search. 

Long years ago the mother of the 
one who writes this review pointed out 
to him, as they journeyed between 
Rangor and Milo, the great wooden 
cross at Oldtown, and over and over 
were repeated the names that so often 
recur in “The Penobscot Man.” To 
read this book is like a dream of the 
far-off days when the battle with the 
world had not begun. 

Cras. F. ALLEN. 
* * * 

Tne Far or tHe Lanp. By John Wil- 
liams Streeter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.50. 
This is the charmingly told story of 

how a broken-down physician turns to 

the soil for an outlet for those powers 
which he is not content to permit to 
rust out—thoughabundantly able, finan- 
cially, to do so. A “factory farm” has 
been his dream for years: and when en- 
forced abandonment of his profession 
makes it possible, he is quick to seize 
the opportunity to exploit his theories. 

This he does to his own very evident 

satisfaction, and very much to the de- 
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light of the reader of his thoroughly 
interesting recital. He has ample 
means with which to experiment and 
uses them freely—-sometimes too freely, 
as he frankly admits. He has a quaint, 
dry humor, a vein of very hard-headed 
philosophy; both of which would con- 
vince us of his New England ancestry, 
did not he himself openly boast of his 
descent from Roger Williams. He is 
not without imagination of a certain 
kind and this crops out on a trans-At- 
antic voyage in an especially rich pas- 
sage. 

~*There she spouts! came from a 
dozen voices, and the whole passenger 
list crowded the port rail, just to see 
a cow Whale throwing up streams of 
water, not immensely larger than the 
streams of milk which my cow Hol- 
steins throw down. The crowd seemed 
to take great pleasure in this sight, but 
to me it was profitless. [have known the 
day when I could watch the graceful 
leaps and dives of a school of porpoises, 
as they kept with easy fin alongside 
of our ocean greyhound, with pleasure 
unalloyed by any feeling of non-utility. 
but now these ‘hogs of the sea’ remind 
ie of my Chester Whites, and the com- 
parison was so much in favor of the 
hogs of the land, that I turned from 
these spectacular, useless things to 
meditate upon the price of pork. Even 
Mother Carey’s chickens gave me no 
pleasure, for they reminded me of a 
far better brood at home, and I cheer- 
fully thanked the noble Wyandottes 
who were working every third day so 
that I could have a trip to Europe. To 
be sure I had European trips before I 
had Wyandottes; to have them both the 
sume year was the marvel.” 

Matchmaking among the youngsters 
of the family and guests is naturally 
introduced, but not in a way to domi- 
nate the main story; and the chapter 
that records the death of “Sir Tom,” is 
likely to moisten the eye of the tender 
hearted. 

Just why the author lugs in, by the 
ears, as it were, an account of a strike 
at a neighboring mine, and a fight be- 
tween intoxicated miners and the ath- 
letic son of the family and his friend 
Jarvis, perhaps only the author can 
explain. It is certainly good reading, 
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but doesn’t ring so true, perhaps be- 
cause of its setting, as do the other 
chapters of the book. 

“The Fat of the Land,” is really a 
textbook, though not primarily de- 
signed as such, and deals in a most 
interesting and entertaining fashion 
with the problems of intensive farm- 
ing. The departments of the factory 


_are four: dairying, hogs, chickens and 


crops; all interdependent; and the key- 
note to the whole is that none but fin- 
ished products shall leave the farm: 
butter, eggs, fat hogs. cockerels; and 
no bird or animal is sold unless it be 
an imperfect machine for working up 


_the raw material produced, or its mis- 


sion ended. 

The reader who takes up “The Fat of 
the Land” will not willingly lay it down 
until he has followed the experiment 
from inception to success and then he 
will sigh for admission to the charmed 
circle of the favored dwellers at 
“Four Oaks.” CLhareNceE A. Murcn. 

lige 

THe amount of Alaskan game killed 
last winter by market hunters can 
ouly be roughly estimated. The Daw- 
son Sun states there were from eight 
to twelve large “ outfits” engaged in 
the business and that three of these 
were known to have killed $21,000 
worth. Early in the winter the Pacific 
Cold Storage Co. announced that it 
would buy all the game brought in, 
paying 24 cents per Ib. delivered at 
Dawson; but the supply was greater 
than anticipated, the company quit 
buying, and hunters were forced to sell 
al any price obtainable—moose and 
caribou carcasses in some instances 
bringing only 17 cts. a pound. As the 
cost of hauling meat into town is 9 
cts. per pound, the hunter received 
only & cts. for finding and killing the 
game, and the trouble and labor of get- 
ting it out to a trail where the freight- 
ers could reach it. A great deal of 
game was sold at the mining camps 
in the different districts, a single out- 
fil having so disposed of 182 caribou 
and several moose. About 600 cari- 
bou and 150 moose were brought to 
lawson within 30 days—the hauling 
to market being deferred until the 
hunting season is over. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE ONE DOG TOO MANY. 


By S. D. BARNES.* 


Something like three years ago now, 
there was one dog too many in the 
great big city of Chicago. He was a 
very small dog, very young, and very 
much out of luck. One would have 
thought that, among all those thou- 
sands of homes, tenanted by their tens 
of thousands of kind-hearted men and 
women and dog-loving children, there 
should have been found a warm cor- 
ner for this shivering waif, a crust or 
a bone for his baby teeth to gnaw 
upon, and—more grateful to him than 
food or warmth—a kindly hand to 
make pretence of pulling his ears or 
tail. Loneliness is an irksome thing 
for a puppy—worse, perhaps, than for 
people, who can understand why they 
are alone; anyway, it is fair to presume 
that there were bitter thoughts in his 
poor little heart as he wandered the 
crowded and noisy streets, harassed 
and bullied by bigger dogs, chased and 
clubbed by the boys, berated and spit 
at by the cats, and always hungry, 
always cold, and always hoping that 


* It may prove interesting to state that the story, here 
so feelingly set forth by Mr. Barnes, is an absolutely true 
one in every detail—the little terrier puppy having come 
to us a number of years ago, when living in the city; 
and, as the picture shows, be is still a member of the 
Editor’s little household at Longwood. 


around the next corner he would find 
a resting place and a friend. Just one 
dog too many in a great big city! A 
canine superfluity, if the reader will 
permit the term to pass unchallenged; 
a vital spark that would be the better 
snuffed, and quickly. 

Mange and mud can effectually dis- 
guise any dog, and this one was mangy 
and muddy. ‘The bristly muzzle and 
sharp ears told of Scotch terrier blood, 
and the patches of shaggy grey hair 
plastered to his gaunt sides corrobo- 
rated their story. A puppy’s sides 
shouldn’t be gaunt? Quite true; but 
his were. Moreover he limped piti- 
fully, as other homeless beggars some- 
times do in hopes of winning charity; 
but in this case the lameness was pain- 
fully real. He minded it most when 
there was need to move quickly—when 
he whined and scratched at back doors 
which opened to give egress to women 
with brooms and mop-sticks. It is well 
for an unwelcome visitor to be nimble 
of foot, else misfortune may befall him. 
This is a rule that holds good the 
world over—in Chicago as elsewhere. 

It matters nothing whether this ag- 
ony of starvation, loneliness and abuse 
was endured for days or weeks. There 
are pleasanter themes to engage one’s 
































OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


pen, and the reader may safely assume 
that the story of the one dog too many 
will not have a tragic ending. A cas- 
ual reference to his woes and wander- 
ings had to be made, and the writer is 
glad that he has conscientiously per- 
formed this part of his task and put it 
behind him for good and all. He is 
glad, too, that he did not see this ca- 
nine waif at his mangiest and mud- 
diest. Why? Well, just because. Now, 
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marvellous to him that his temerity 
did not bring instant punishment, but 
he actually found and appropriated a 
few crumbs before the woman with 
her broom appeared in the doorway. 
With the daredevil courage that some- 
times comes to those who are without 
hope, he regarded her half defiantly, 
reluctant to abandon this last chance 
of life. A very foolish little dog, this, 
for such a life as his was not worth 

















A SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT LONGWOOD.——Showing the Sports Afield Man, his Better 
Half, and ‘‘ Fitz’*'——the One Dog too Many. 


Photo by TxHos. A. FoGarty. 





be good, and let me go ahead with my 
story. 

It chanced that, when our hapless 
adventurer was tottering with hunger 
and sick at heart from countless re- 
buffs where he had hoped to meet with 
tolerance if not pity, he staggered 
across an open lot to a back yard 
where there was a garbage can un- 
guarded by other dogs. It seemed 


preserving; but the mistake he was 
making has been made before and 
since, and by those whose puppy days 
were long since passed. The life in 
question was his own, and he preferred 
to retain it yet a little longer. 

“What a poor little dog!” said the 
woman. “Oh! you miserable, mangy 
little wretch! Come here.” I am not 
positive, but I think she snapped her 
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fingers and whistled—not sharply and 
clearly, as a boy might, for women do 
not whistle that way; but when they 
truly and honestly try to whistle, even 
though the effort is a partial failure, 
any intelligent dog knows at once that 
they are good people and can be 
trusted. And so, being, as I have said. 
a Scotch terrier, our half-dead pillager 
of garbage cans forgot his mud and 
mange and tried nobly to be unmindful 
of his poor smashed shoulder, and ac- 
tually essayed to gambol like a puppy 
in health and spirits—which was, per- 
haps, the ,very best thing for him to 
do. The ability to keep a stiff upper 
lip in spite of adverse circumstance 
wins more friends than it loses in this 
world. “ You can’t come in,” said the 
woman; and then she opened the door 
a litthe wider and he entered. “I 
couldn't possibly touch the horrid lit- 
tle thing!” she thought, and straight- 
way wrapped her apron around him 
and took him up in her arms. The 
tongue that touched her hand was 
neither muddy nor mangy. But I doubt 
whether such a thought occurred to 
her. 

Now, the question is to be consid- 
ered: Why was the one dog too many 
thus granted entrance to the spick and 
span kitchen of this particular resi- 
dence on a fashionable boulevard? 
Don't ask me to adduce a reason, for I 
can’t. Occasionally such things happen, 
and I'm blessed if I know why, unless it 
be that there are people who have 
hearts too tender for this world and 
cannot keep them under restraint in the 
face of suffering needlessly inflicted and 
bravely borne. And maybe the woman 
who wrapped the lame puppy in her 
apron had that sort of a heart and 
couldn't help it, and wouldn't have 
helped it if she could. Anyway, the one 
dog too many was fed and washed—- 
the application of soap and water elim- 
inating the mud but accentuating the 
mange—and then he was allowed to 
curl up on a rug by the fire, while two 
ladies commiseratingly discussed his 
abject appearance and dreaded to 
think what would become of him when 
again thrown upon the mercies of the 
street. And when The Ruler of the 
Household came home from the office, 





the one dog too many was still there, 
and took it upon himself to essay an- 
other painful little gambol, quite too 
pitiful to be amusing. “ We'll let him 
stay till morning,” decided The Ruler 
of the Household and manfully held 
by his decision, even though the other 
members of the council—being women 
and exercising their rights as such— 
protested that they couldn’t think of 
such a thing and wouldn’t permit it. 
But the canny Scotch terrier on the 
rug blinked at them knowingly and 
was content. 

So it came to pass that the one dog 
too many found a home; and his 
mange was cured, his injured limb 
healed, and rest and nourishing food 
made a different canine of him in every 
respect. He won himself friends and 
was true to them; and, though they 
wandered away from him in time, as 
is the way of the world the world over, 
their hearts reverted to him in their 
exile. And he came to wear ribbons 
and metal collar ornaments sent from 
faraway States, his name was not un- 
frequently mentioned in the _ corre- 
spondence of his master and mistress; 
and now the story of his early wander- 
ings and homecoming is told, partly as 
a labor of love and partly in the hope 
that it may gain for other homeless 
puppies a trifle more of kindness than 
might otherwise fall to their lot. For 
it is not the fortune of every street waif 
to find a tender and pitying friend 
where experience has taught them to 
hope only for permission to forage for 
scraps of food. There are more home- 
less, hopeless dogs than tender hearts, 
and may merciful death speedily come 
to those that seek without finding! 

es die 

G. Muss-ARNOoLT, the well-known 
sportsman artist, is plainly an admirer 
of the doughty little Dachshund. “I 
was very pleased,” he writes us, “to 
read the illustrated article in your 
August issue re Dachshunde, by An- 
drew Brown of Iowa. It is the first 
sensible thing I have seen published 
along this line in many vears, and yet, 
it seems to me, that even Mr. Brown 
and his friends do not fully under- 
stand this brave little dog’s full value 
as a hunter.” 
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SHORT BARKS. 
TALKING ‘bout Llewellin — setters, 
Lawyer “Bob” Reynolds of Rock 


Island, llls., has a coming winner, if 
we know anything about the breed. 
* * * 


GrorGeE L. Biuntr, the Board of 
Trade man of Santa Fe, N. M., has pur- 
chased the Dachskund pup, Schnapps, 
from Andrew D. Brown of Atlantic 
(lowa’s Dachshund man). Schnapps 
is said to be one of the best speci- 
mens of his age in the United States. 

* * * 


Wuitkt in Rock Island last month 
it was our good fortune to meet George 
Bennett—one of the best posted sports- 
men in the Mississippi Valley and 
owner of the black and white ticked 
English setter, Duke (by Oakley Hill 
ex Bonnie) and tke pointer, Sport (a 
son of Champion Jingo and an A No. 1 
field dog), Mr. Bennett is district 
agent for Clayton’s Dog Medicines and 
also for the Draper & Maynard line of 
sporting goods; ia addition to these 
things, he is President of Bennett’s 
Gun Club, shooting a 7% Ib. L. C. 
Smith 12-gauge that does all he asks of 
it, either at the trap or along the 
slough shores of the Mississippi. 

* * * 

ATLANTIC, Iowa, is gradually devel- 
oping into quite a sport-loving com- 
munity. Here are already several 
well established kennels devoted to 
the breeding of English setters, Dachs- 
hunde, Irish setters and wolf-hounds. 
And that reminds us. The young 
ladies of Atlantic have organized a 
riding club with some 15 active mem- 
bers and it is now in order for some 
one to send Sporrs AFIELD a good 
photo of this dashing troop. 

* * * 

THE Independent Field Trial Club 
will use the same grounds this years 
that were used in their trials of 
last year. The grounds are situated 
near Hutsonville, Ills., and, with the 
addition of some 2,000 acres, are more 
desirable than ever before. The club 
headquarters will be at Hutsonville, 
thus doing away with the long drives 
formerly made necessary by reason of 
the start being made from Robinson. 
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The conditions are good for an excel- 

lent trial, birds being plentiful and 

hotel rates most reasonable. Entry 

blanks with all information will be 

mailed on request by H. S. Humphrey, 

Sec., 1625 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* ” * 

Lovers of the foxhound = every- 
where will be interested in the saga- 
cious, speedy animal here shown—for 
whose portrait we are indebted to Nel- 
son Roberts of Mosinee, Wis., who 
writes: “Trailer is regarded in North- 
ern Wisconsin as one of the greatest 











The Typical American Foxhound, ‘ Trailer.’’ 





hounds in the country. Will hunt 
wolves, foxes, cats, deer or bear. Run- 
ning alone, he ran a wolf 10 hours last 
winter, and then was only taken from 
the track on account of darkness. He 
is not yet 2 years old.” 
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CONDITIONING RUN-DOWN DOGS. 


At the end of the summer months 
almost every dog is to a certain ex- 
tent iu poor condition. It may be his 
coat, it may be his stomach or digest- 
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ive organs, but, whichever it is, it is 
something which should receive atten- 
tion at once and not be allowed to run 
on and on until it has developed into 
some chronic disease. With a _ cold 
winter coming on, our best friend, the 
dog, should have preparations made 
for his comfort. Whether his master 
be the proprietor of a kennel or the 
owner of one pet dog, the requirements 
are the same; and these requirements 
are that the dog be put in good health 
before that’ time comes and that he 
have good quarters at this time of 
year more especially than at any oth- 
er time. If your pet is out of con- 
dition, do all in your power to bring 
back his health. Give him something 
to tempt the appetite—raw lean beef 
is very nourishing—and give strength 
at the same time. If you have any rea- 
son to believe that his digestive appa- 
‘atus is out of order, the writer has 
found that a teaspoonful of essence of 
pepsin, 3 times a day for a_ few 
days, would do a great deal to improve 
the appetite of some sick dog that, be- 
fore the use of it, would scarcely 
touch food. After you have put your 
dog in good condition and have pro- 
vided for him good quarters, your 
friend will be able to enjoy the winter 
as well as you yourself. If you have 
only one, the following is a good ides 
for an inexpensive place to house your 
dog. Purchase a_ good-sized, heavy 
dry-goods box—not one of those light 
flimsy things but a good heavy one. 
Cut 2 hole in one end (which should 
face east or west) about the right size 
for the dog to get in and out easily. 
Then put on any kind of a slanting 
roof that will readily shed all water 
and melting snow. Now, raise the 
house off the ground about 4 inches 
and fill the space near the ground with 
packed straw; next cover the whole 
thing with tar paper, and, last but not 
least, hang a curtain of heavy carpet 
or any heavy cloth over the door, so 
that che dog can go in or out and it 
will fall shut after him. You now 
have something that will keep your 
dog warm in the coldest weather, and 
you owe this to your dog, for, after all, 
he is the best friend you have. He will 
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stand by you through thick and thin 
and when all of your other friends are 
gone you will still have your dog for 
the same old pal he ever was. 

nie 


ON REARING A LITTER OF PUPPIES. 











So many of our dog lovers are averse 
to taking care of a litter of puppies 
in winter time that the number raised 
then is comparatively small, compared 
with the number raised in summer. 
But this aversion is without cause, for 
with a reasonable amount of care as 
regards shelter and food, there is no 
reason why one cannot get as much 
pleasure out of a litter of thorough- 
breds in cold weather as in warm. 
In preparing a plaice for the mother 
dog, see that she has a warm, light, 
roomy place, free from drafts. These 
are the first essentials towards having 
a healthy litter. A barn or any out- 
building is all right for a home for the 
youngsters. Take a roomy box about 
1 ft. high and fil! it with plenty of 
dry straw a week or two before the 
puppies are expected to arrive. About 
a month before the puppies are ex- 
pected, give the mother dog a dose 
of worm medicine and if you really 
think a great deal of her give her a 
good bath with some good disinfectant 
—such as that specially prepared by 
Spratts Patent—but be sure and dry 
her well in the house; for, above all 
else, she must not catch cold at this 
time. From now on all you will have 
to do, is to feed good nourishing food, 
but not too much; and some fine win- 
ter’s morning you will find yourself 
the proud possessor of not one, but 
six or eight fine dogs, from whom you 
will derive a great deal of pleasure in 
watching their growth, their cute 
ways and their rapidly growing intelli- 
gence. The mother dog will feed them 
for a month or 6 weeks, at the end of 
which time they should have a dose 
of 14 gr. santonine and 14 gr. calomel 
and from this time on give them 
plenty of warm bread or puppy cakes 
and warm milk, with a little sour milk 
now and then, and the growth of the 
little fellows will be surprising. 
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A HEALTH TO OCTOBER. 





By HILTON R. GREER. 


Here's a health to October, 
Dream-sandaled October, 
Queen of the quiet lands, deep-eyed and sober— 
Bright be the reign of her, gladsome and good! 
The fay folk have kept her 
A golden-rod scepter, 
Have raised her a throne in this brown solitude 
Where crisp, crinkled dead leaves, gold-dap- 
pled and red leaves, 
Mellowly, 
Yellowly, 
Burgeon the wood! 


Long stilled is the singing, 
The silvery singing, 
Of brooks that down June-lands tripped blithe- 
ly, outflinging 
Notes, sweet as the chimes of a clear-cadenced 
bell; 
The quail’s shrill insistence 
Has died in the distance ; 
Sabbatical silence wraps all in its spell, 
Save when, through the hushes, some flute- 
throated thrush’s 
Lyrical 
Miracle 
Wakes in the dell! 


So, a health to October, 
Dream-sandaled October, 
Queen of the quiet lands, deep-eyed and sober— 
May sunshine and gladsomeness walk in her 
train 
And dark days not seek her! 
Up! up with a beaker! 
A health to October! I pledge her again 
In a beaker of sparkling, light-beaded and 
darkling 
Muscadine 
Dusky wine— 
Bright be her reign! 


NON-RESIDENT LAWS. 


In a recent issue of Sporting Goods, 
Editor Keyser charges the non-resident 
license laws of the various States with 
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working serious curtailment of income 
for the class of dealers whose interests 
the aforesaid journal represents. In this. 
connection is given a synopsis of the 
fees that tourist sportsmen must be pre- 
pared to pay—namely : 

Colorado: general license, $25; small birds, 
$2.00 first day, $1.00 each subsequent day; Dela- 
ware, first year, $5.00, subsequent years, $2.00; 
Florida, $10; Illinois, $15; Idaho, $25; Indiana, 
$25; Iowa, $10; Kentucky, $25; Maine, $15; 
Minnesota, large game, $25, small game, $10; 
Nebraska, $10; New Hampshire, $10; New Jer- 
sey, $10; North Carolina, $10; North Dakota, $25; 
Ohio, $25; Pennsylvania, $10; South Carolina, 
$25; South Dakota, $25; Utah, $10; Virginia, 
wild fowl, $10; West Virginia, $15; Wisconsin, 
large game, $25, small game, $10; Wyoming, $50; 
Michigan (applying to deer only), $25; Montana, 
large game, $25, small game, $15. 


Remarks Mr. Keyser : 


‘‘While the argument that a man who spends 
a goodly sum of money on accoutrements, dogs, 
transportation and board will not miss a few dol- 
lars per season for a non-resident shooting license, 
sounds plausible, it has, like most plausible argu- 
ments, its weak points; and the weak point in 
this instance lies in the fact that the average 
sportsman today is a man in from moderate to 
comfortable circumstances, and that when on top 
of the necessary expenditure is piled the cost of a 
shooting license, he is going to economize some- 
where, and this economy will usually be effected 
by going light in his purchases at the sporting 
goods store before starting on his trip.’’ 

This is sound logic, and pity ’tis ’tis 
wasted. The sporting goods dealers of 
a State which guards its game fields 
from foreign invasion will hardly feel 
sympathy for barred-out sportsmen, re- 
stricted as to their “purchases at the 
sporting goods store before starting 
from home.” Outside agitation against 
obnoxious or ill-advised laws will ac- 
complish nothing. The “home people” 
must be made to see the importance of 
securing their repeal. Urge against a 
prohibitive license law that visiting 
sportsmen are free spenders; that they 
must have hotel accommodations, con- 
veyance to and from the hunting grounds, 
guides, the use of camps and boats, and 
subsistence during the term of their stay. 
Convince the legislators that the money 
left behind for these expenses will amount 
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to many times the value of all game 
killed and fish taken, and the end sought 
is as good as accomplished. 

The need of properly protecting our 
game is incontestable. Existing condi- 
tions justify the adoption of short open 
seasons, the prohibition of marketing 
game, and restricting sportsmen to the 
killing of a limited amount of game 
daily or annually. A non-resident li- 
cense law has been found beneficial in 
many States which have each season 
been overrun by hordes of irresponsible 
game butchers from beyond their bound- 
aries. Many of your readers whose 
homes are in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas can tell of thousands 
of waterfowl and prairie-chickens shot 
down and left lying where they fell; of 
hunting parties forced to seek new camp- 
ing grounds to escape the stench from 
heaps of decaying game—old-time mem- 
ories, perhaps, but such happenings gave 
rise to an undying prejudice against the 
hunters who are here today and beyond 
reach of the law tomorrow. 

I do not approve of prohibitive license 
fees. An American citizen should be 
free to hunt and fish on any and all un- 
enclosed territory, but it is well enough 
that he should make public announce- 
ment of his coming and of his intention 
to respect all laws of the State so visited, 
and pay for a tag to wear and police su- 
pervision and protection while he re- 
mains. A fee of $5.00, to be uniform in 
all States, would be about right, with the 
agreement that, if he fails to prove wor- 
thy of the privileges asked, his hunting 
or angling equipment shall be confiscate 
and in addition a suitable fine assessed. 
Sportsmen worthy of the name will abide 
by the laws, while the cheap imitation 
will find in the plan I have suggested a 
most convincing reason to “‘be good.” 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNEs. 





NORTH ALABAMA QUAIL SHOOTING. 





This bids fair to be an ideal fall for 
quail in this section. The season has 
_been dry enough to give the young birds 
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a chance; yet, so far, the coveys have 
not been driven from their regular feed- 
ing grounds in order to get water. I 
have used most of the best brands of 
powder and shells of different make ; but 
for the past 2 seasons I have had more 
pleasure shooting quail with 22 grs. L. 
& R. Infallible and 1% oz. of No. 9 
chilled shot out of new Repeater shells 
(factory load) than any other that I have 
tried. There is no recoil and I find this 
load as effective late in the season as I 
do early, when the birds are young. My 
gun is a No. 2 L. C. Smith, weighing 7 
Ibs. 10 ozs.; the right barrel cylinder and 
the left a modified choke. I do not have 
any trouble killing squirrels, ducks or 
other game with this gun and what I get 
is not nearly so much shot to pieces as 
would obtain if the gun were close 
choked. J. B. SpRUANCE. 
Sheffield, Alabama. 





IN THE MID-WEST. 





“This has surely been a sportsman’s 
year in the mid-West,” writes Dr. W. H. 
Steele of Hastings, Neb. ‘I have been 
to the Minnesota lakes twice during the 
season and on both occasions have had 
excellent fishing. The same can be said 
of trout fishing in Colorado. In the 
South Platte Cajion from Cliff to Cas- 
sell’s, and especially over on Deer Creek, 
it has been much better than last year. 
I have friends who have just returned 
from Estes Park and they report the 
best trout fishing that they have had for 
years. Restocking and well enforced 
game and fish laws are improving the 
shooting and fishing in Colorado every 
year. In Nebraska our game has great- 
ly increased during the past few years. 
Chickens are abundant this year in sec- 
tions where they have been unknown 
for years; quail are plenty and I am an- 
ticipating some fine sport with them 
when the season opens. Jack-snipe are 
here in good numbers and ducks begin- 
ning to come in.”’ 
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SPORT IN ASSINIBOIA. 





Our picture shows Hugh Weightman 
of Sterling, Ills.,and his sister, Miss Mary, 
and was taken on the Weightman home- 
stead, 18 miles north of Regina, Province 
of Assiniboia, Canada. ‘‘I spentthe month 
of October there last year,” writes Mr. 
Weightman, “and greatly enjoyed the 
prairie-chicken and wild-fowl shooting. 
In and around the bluffs (as the settlers 
there call the long reaches of rolling up- 
land) grouse are very abundant and in the 
valleys, along the 


FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

I was on snowshoes through the lat- 
ter part of the winter in the Lake Su- 
perior region and continued cruising 
around until June 1 last. Deer wintered 
well, and the wolves, which are getting 
very abundant there, did not molest them 
much until the snow went off. They 
have killed a great many deer this past 
summer. Contrary to general opinion, 
wolves destroy many more deer on bare 
ground than on snow, and very few when 

the snow is deep. 





streams and sloughs, 
ducks fairly swarm 
in countless thou- 
sands. I did most 
of my hunting on 
horseback, because 
if you are mounted 
you can get much 
better shots than 
afoot. The bird that 
my sister is holding 
in her lap is a live 
prairie-chicken and a 
great pet. She tamed 
a whole covey some 
years ago and the old 
hen had a nest with- 
in 100 yds. of the 
house—Mary seeing 
to it that they were 
liberally supplied 
with oats, bread 
crumbs and the like. 
Aftera fortnight with 
the chickens, I made 
a trip up to Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
where I saw many antelope and some 
foxes; but did not bother these any, as 
I had only a shotgun. The proper time 
for the sportsman to visit that country is 
any time after Sept. 10 on up until it 
freezes—when the ducks and geese all 
go south. After Nov. 15 fine moose and 
elk hunting is to be had in the Saskatch- 
ewan District. In crossing the Line, 
His Britannic Majesty’s customs officials 
do not make you pay duty on ammuni- 
tion carried along for your own use.” 








BACK FROM 


In the month of 
April I found the 
carcasses of 3 deer 
at least that had died 
from natural causes, 
as I could find no 
marks of any kind 
upon them, except 
where small animals 
had commenced to 
feed on them. (I 
believe we once had 
this matter up for 
discussion in SPORTS 
AFIELD.) 

Deer and wolves 
are both plenty now 
in the wilder parts 
of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minne- 
sota, and there are 
some grouse and. 
plenty of white rab- 
bits. Bear are get- 
ting scarce. I know 
where to find the game, but do not care 
to give the counties and exact locations 
that you ask for. I am afraid the game 
hogs would spoil some of the good hunt- 
ing grounds. Personally, if the Sports 
Afield Man wants to go on a deer hunt, 
I will tell him where to go. I expect to 
start on my 35th annual deer hunt 
about Nov. 1, and if the law allowed 
would gladly send you a deer. 

E. T. MERRILL. 
Reed City, Michigan. 





THE HUNT. 
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A CHAMPION OF THE 16-GAUGE. 





Some months ago I noticed in Sports 
AFIELD an article by A. G. Holmes 
on the merits of ihe 16-gauge gun for 
field shooting—the writer stating that 
a 12-gauge would kill further than a 
16, and a 10 further than a 12, etce., the 
idea being to prove that the larger the 
bore, the greater the velocity, and 
hence the further the gun would kill. 
To this statement I desire to take an 
exception, for it is not in line with my 
experience in large and small-bore 
shotguns—an experience that began 
25 years ago with a 10-lb. 10-gauge 
and which has convinced me that a 
614 Ib. 16-gauge is the ideal all- 
round gun for ail distances, Dur- 
ing this 25 years, I have owned 
5 10-bores, a dozen 12-bores, 3 14s, 
and 5 16-gauges, firing thousands 
of shots at the many kinds of feath- 
ered game to be found in our Gulf 
Coast country. My attention was first 
directed to the superiority of the 16- 
gauge in shooting crippled ducks on 
the water; for, to my surprise, I found 
I did not have to make as much allow- 
ance for drop of shot, when using the 
16 at, say, 60 yds. as was necessary 
with my larger bore guns. I then be- 
gan to investigate and shot a good 
many loads with 10, 12 and 16-gauges 
at objects on still water at 60 to 100 
yds., holding in each case point blank, 
and found that the 16 “held up” better 
than any of the others. Referring the 
question to the makers of one of our 
most popular American guns, they stat- 
ed that the velocity of the 16-gauge, 
properly loaded, was greater than that 





of the 12 and that the 20 was slightly 
greater than the 16. ,I have a 16- 
gauge, full choke 30-in. bbls. 61 Ibs., 
and with this gun I have killed geese, 
ducks, brant and other game generally 
considered beyond the power of the 16. 
Our limit here is 25 per day and no less 
than 10 times the past winter have I 
reached this limit on red-heads and 
teal. At no time have I found my 16 
inadequate in duck shooting, but it 
must be confessed that the spread of 
an ounce of shot in a full-choked 16 is 
limited and the shooter cannot depend 
on getting more than the particular 
duck shot at. 

I find the factory loads for the 16 
are generally too light for duck sheot- 
ing. My duck loads are hand loaded 
and are equivalent to 3 drs. of black 
powder with 1 oz. of No. 7 chilled shot. 
My favorite powder is a dense nitro, 
22 or 23 grains, and, tested against 24 
grains of the same in a 12-gauge, it 
gave better pattern and penetration. 
A comparative test recently made with 
Parker guns (12, 16, 20 and 28-gauges) 
resulted in 969 ft. maximum velocity 
for the 16, and 963 ft. maximum for the 
12; in the 16 the load used was prac- 
tically the load used by me for duck, 
while the load for the 12 was 31% drs. 
nitro powder, 114 ozs. shot, in a 3-inch 
shell, with No. 11 gauge wadding—this 
being the load with which the World's 
Record at pigeons was made by Gil- 
bert. — the 16 been loaded, say with 
314 to 314 drs. nitro in a 3-in. shell, 
with No. 7 or 18-gauge wadding, the 
velocity would have been far’ gre: iter. 
Le t those who wish to test this matter 
get a 16-gauge with 30-in. bbls., 614 Ibs. 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 


weight, right modified, left full choke; 
load with the equivalent of 2% to 3 
drs. of black powder in either dense or 
bulk nitro, and 1 oz. No. 7 chilled shot. 
Stick to this for 3 months and I am 
sure at the end of that time their 10 
and 12 gauges will be for sale. 
Galveston, Tex. GEO. G. CLOUGTI. 
paniiige> sens 


TRAP AT GRAND FORKS. 








In competing for the Peters Cup at 
the recent Grand Forks, N. D., shoot, 
the 5 High Averages were represented 
by W. M. Ferguson, with 86; R. Frazee, 
&3; E. C. Cooper, 80; C. A. Hale, 76; 
Dell Baughman, 79. In the final shoot- 
ing Ferguson won the trophy with a 
total of 94 out of 100. The others were 
in this order: E. C. Cooper, 88; C. A. 
Hale, 88; Dell Baughman, 74. This is 
considered particularly good shooting 
under the circumstances. The birds 
were thrown 75 yds. and the day was 
not at all favorable to good scores. 
The High Average was also won by 
Ferguson, with 86 per cent. for the 
season's shooting. The Hunter Arms 
Co.’s medal was won by Harry Me- 
Nicol, with 75 per cent. and the Fer- 
guson Medal by Joe Little—a first 
year’s shooter who broke 54 per cent. 
of the birds shot at. 

The Grand Forks Gun Club has mag 
nificent grounds and the many promi- 
nent shooters who attended the Inter- 
State shoot pronounced them as fine 
as any in the country and not excelled 
except in size by anything anywhere. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 








Being for many years a reader of 
Sports AFIELD and believing in the 
willingness of the shooting fraternity 
to impart useful knowledge to a 
brother sportsman, I would like to ask 
information upon the following sub- 
ject: 

Will preface my query by stating 
that in my earlier life I was some- 
thing of a sportsman, hunting a great 
deal of my time; but for the past 20 
years have been out very little and 
have not kept in touch with the 
improvements in ammunition and shell 
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loading. I never used anything but 
the good, old-fashioned black powder, 
and have not had the slightest experi- 
ence in the smokeless and nitro pow- 
ders, concerning the merits and de- 
merits of which I have read so much. 
I am contemplating a duck hunting 
trip this fall, and, before ordering 
shells, thought I would seek a little 
reliable advice. 

My gun is a 10), Ib., 30-inch, Damas 
cus steel Parker, as tight and smooth 
as the day it came from the factory. 
The load I used to use was 5 drs. 
good black powder, well wadded, and 
114 oz. No. 5 or 6 chilled shot. The 
information I want of individual 
sportsmen is this: What powder would 
you recommend aud just how would 
you have the shells loaded for the 
above gun? If you can find time and 
will kindly give me the benefit of your 
knowledge and cxperience in these 
columns, it will certainly be appre- 
ciated. Tiros. LAMBERT, 
rc» Publisher The Gazette, Sabula, Iowa. 


FROM FAR AND NEAR. 








At the Waynesboro (Va.) shoot, E. 
H. Starr was high for the profession- 
als (score 146 out of 160); Messrs. 
Sillings and Bruffey tied on 138 out 
of 160 for high amateur average; 
Sproul of Clifton Forge won the spe- 
cial gun event on 24 out of 25. 

+ * * 


Amone the shooters who attended 
the Grand American Handicap, none 
did more creditable work than Harvey 
MeMurchy. His popularity was ap- 
parent to the most casual observer, 


-for he was always the centre of an 


interested group. His shooting was 
especially pleasing to the members of 
the Old Guard. He missed 34 out of 
600 targets, standing at from 16 to 19 
yds., and tying Fred Gilbert on the 
Fourth Average. He made one run of 
99 straight and in the Consolation 
Handicap landed in the 97 hole—just 
1 point behind the winner. Had it not 
been for the storm which blew up dur- 
ing his 4th string, he would have fin- 
ished with 98 or 99. His work fur- 
nished additional proof to the effect 
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that both the Smith gun and Peters 
ammunition are to be relied on, even 
when in the warmest company. 

* * 


MILiraRY organizations have as a 
rule found the securing of sufficient 
target practice a difficult matter, since 
few of them are provided with outdoor 
‘anges easy of access, while attempts 
at indoor practice have proven dis- 
couraging. Reduced charges of smoke- 
less powder in the regular service shell 
do not perform satisfactorily because 
of the failure to secure proper ignition, 











READY FOR THE COMBAT.—Scene in Pisafiores, 
State of Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Compliments of Don CARLOS SANCHEZ MEJORADA, Pachuca, Mex. 





and, on the other hand, suitable charges 
of black powder produce so much 
smoke that the target is soon practi- 
eally hidden and the making of good 
scores rendered impossible. The Bray- 
ton auxiliary cartridge was primarily 
designed to enable the use of a stand- 
ard smokeless revolver cartridge— 
either the 32 8S. & W. or the .32 short 
Colt—in rifles adapted to the .30-30, 
0-40 or 303 cartridges, and has been 
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found to meet this purpose most ad- 
mirably. In its construction an auxili- 
ary breech and firing-pin is fixed with- 
in an empty shell, the muzzle of which 
is partly cut away and the remaining 
portion crimped, so that the revolver 
cartridge will snap into position and 
be securely held. The auxiliary car! 
ridge is then introduced in the cham- 
ber of the arm in the regular way, 
and is of course extracted after each 
shot for reloading. Excellent work is 
possible up to 40 or 50 yds., scores 
within 3 or 4 points of the “possible” 
being frequently made, using the Krag 
Jorgensen and regulation service 
sights. This auxiliary cartridge should 
be admirable for small-game shooting 
at short range with nitro sporting 
rifles. Descriptive circulars may be 
had of George W. Best, manager, 530 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
* 7 * 

SPortsMEN visiting Burlington, Wis., 
should make it a point to look up and 
call on J. T. Prasch of the Bank of 


Burlington and John Mutter, Mine 
Host of the Hotel Burlington. The 


fishing and shooting to be had at the 

lakes hereabouts is usually excellent 

and the place is but a few hours’ ride 

from Chicago, Rockford or Milwaukee. 
* * * 

THE annual loss to the country from 
forest fires is estimated at from 
twenty-five to fifty millions of dollars, 
the burden being borne almost exclu- 
sively by the northern tier of States. 
Efficient systems of fire protection have 
been adopted by New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota, and, where possi- 
ble, other States will doubtless follow 
suit. Last year Oregon and Washing- 
ton lost $12,000,000 worth of timber 
and property by forest fires within two 
weeks—an amount which would have 
protected the entire timber area of the 
two States for a dozen years. All that 
is required is a stringent law compell- 
ing the careless and reckless to recog- 
nize the danger from fire when condi- 
tions favor its spreading, the appoint- 
ment of special officers to look to its 
enforcement, and the rigorous prosecu- 
tion of all offenders. Forest fires have 
occasionally originated from the igni- 
tion of trees by lightning and more fre- 
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quently from sparks from _ railroad 
trains, but in the majority of instances 
they are due to the act of some mali- 
cious or thoughtless individual who 
should be punished or taught caution 
by a heavy fine or imprisonment. 

* * & 

J. J. SNypDER of Morrison, Ills., while 
returning home from a trip to the Mis- 
sissippi in company with a friend, 
a few weeks ago, was unexpectedly 
drowned in the old “swimming hole” 
of his boyhood days. The two friends 
stopped at the pool on their way home 
in the evening and Mr. Snyder started 


horse in a race. A successful handler 
must be a successful judge. He must 
know the strong and weak points of 
the dog he is handling, covering the 
one and making the most of the other. 
There is a knack in knowing how to 
do this that none but the professional 
can acquire. The cry of “faking” has 
arisen—one man claiming that a per- 
sistent winner at bench shows was pur- 
chased and immediately thereafter fell 
off so in condition that he could not 
be shown. That there is occasionally 
some doctoring of dogs to fit them for 
the bench cannot be denied but it is 























BAGGED IN THE SANTA FE MOUNTAINS. (New Mexico ) 


Amateur Photo by Hiram M. Srrona, Chicago. 





‘to swim across the old-time play- 
ground. When half-way over, he dis- 
uppeared from view, and, in spite of 
his friend’s frantic efforts to rescue 
him, was never seen alive again. 

* od * 

THE continued success of profes- 
sional handlers at shows (both field 
trials and bench shows) has often led 
to the cry of favoritism, fake, ete. 
Now, stop and think a moment. Hand- 
ling dogs is as much a profession as 
handling horses and yet a_ novice 
would not think of riding or driving his 


seldom resorted to among professional 
handlers. The fact that a dog being 
constantly shown is groomed and 
watched, his appetite carefully noted, 
his food of the best (to keep him in con- 
dition), is sufficient reason why, when 
he-is changed to the management of a 
stranger with perhaps erratic ideas as 
to feeding and grooming, he should 
fall off in condition. The mere change 
of handlers or grooms is sometimes 
sufficient to worry the dog into loss 
of appetite and consequent loss of con- 
dition. 
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FROM OUR ALASKAN ISLANDS. 


Under date of Aug. 15 our ever interesting 
Alaskan contributor, Calvin H. Barkdull, writes 
from Red Bay, via Fort Wrangell, as follows: 

“My time for the past 3 months has been 
given to the installation of a new fishery for 
the Alaska-Seattle Development Co. at the north 
end of Prince of Wales Island, with an occa- 
sional day off for big-game hunting. A thor- 
ough investigation of the piscatorial wealth of 
this region is naturally in line with my regular 
duty,*and has been conscientiously conducted. 
Mine was the honor of laying out the first trawl 
in this section of Alaska, and could you have 
seen the quantity and variety of fish brought 
to the surface by those 200 hooks, placed 2 
fathoms apart, it would have been a revelation. 
I have caught halibut weighing 250 lbs. and 
think it strange that the gameness of this fish 
does not receive more attention. Pound for 
pound, it is as game a fish as swims, and when 
you hook a 300-pounder there is a certainty 
of some genuine sport ahead. An average 
day’s catch for a dory, with its crew of 2 men, 
is about 20 halibut, and they range in weight 
as high as 400 lbs. We have also 5 species of 
salmon: the king salmon (Oncorhynchus 
quinnat), humpback (0. gorbuscha), sockeye 
(O. nerka), coho (O. kisutsch) and the dog 
salmon (0. keta); also the species known as 
tout and steelhead. The king salmon, coho and 
steelhead are all game and savage biters at 
the spoon or other artificial baits. The hump- 
back and dog salmon are supposed to take no 
food in the vicinity of their spawning grounds. 
One small river near our fishery supplied last 
season more than 100,000 of the species I have 
named. 

“T am greatly interested in the discoveries 
that have resulted from my work of explora- 
tion and believe that some of them are of im- 
portance. I have taken several species of eel 
of very large size entirely new to me; also a 
species of octopus, and a number of clams quite 
different from any I have noted elsewhere, and 
all these I am carefully preserving for future 
examination by more thoroughly versed nat- 
uralists than myself. 

“In my article appearing in Sports AFIELD 
last October, I predicted that the Sacred White 
Deer would fall to my rifle on the Fourth of 
July of the present year, but events have 
proven me a false prophet, for the famous buck 
has not been'seen this summer. Deer in this 
vicinity are plentiful and in fine condition. 
Almost any evening I can see 4 or 5 does with 
fawns near the fishery. There are very few 
bears on Prince of Wales Island and it is a 
somewhat peculiar fact that we have only the 
small black species, while on Admiralty Island, 
only a short distance north, the brown bear or 
Admiralty grizzly is alone found. Among visit- 
ing sportsmen at present in this region are 
two Germans of note as big-game hunters—Von 
Plessing and Paul Niedeck. C. L. Little of 
Victoria, B. C., is with them—all making their 
headquarters with Mr. Wheeler at the Wrangell 
Hotel and at present hunting grizzlies on the 
Stikene River. The latest arrivals are H. A. 
Van Amringe of Portland, Ore., and W. B. Rob- 
inson of Seattle, both good shots. Last fall we 
had here Theodore Lyman, J. W. Farley, T. Q. 
Shaw and John Perkins, of Boston; J. S. Til- 
ney, H. A. Warington and Rev. W. E. Park, of 
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New York; C. G. Cowan, Howard Bell and 
W. C. Nelson, of England, and James Tate and 
T. Martele, of Spencer Bridge, B. C. All of 
them found sport to their liking, and I trust 
that the Editor of Sports AFIELD may some day 
pack his shooting irons and fishing gear and 
make a personal investigation of their reasons 
for satisfaction. A cheery welcome awaits 
him, there is plenty of room in camp, and the 
latch-string always hangs on the outside.” 
soil eae ae 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 





My shooting chum Jim knew more of wood- 
craft than any man I ever met, and he told 
me many things—among others, how to find 
the direction in the woods. “If you git lost,” 
said he, ‘just go to the nearest tree. The north 
side has bark as rough as it gen’rally gits; 
ou the south it’s a bit smoother, and the outer 
barix is in broader and longer strips. You’ll 
also find the biggest limbs on the south side.” 
Jim was never lost, even on the prairie, and, 
if any one cares to know how he kept a straight 
course in the open, I’ll explain his method some 


other time. 
K a * 


Srraicutr from the bleak Dakotas the winter’s 
wind reared and howled, but it couldn’t reach 
the half-dozen boys who were telling stories 
in a little sod house on the prairies. “ Talk 
about trappin’,” said Ike. ‘‘ Why, when I was 
a young un on the farm, my dad heard a fuss 
in the henhouse one night. In course, he went 
out to see what was up, an’ he found an old 
hen floppin’ ’round like she had her head cut 
off. He grabbed her with both hands, and dis- 
covered that he had grabbed off and was holdin’ 
a live mink to boot. What did he do? Why, 
he said he was afraid to let go, ’cause the mink 
might bite him; so he held on and choked 
it to death. ‘If it had a-bit me, I wouldn’t 
a-been afraid to let go of it,’ he told us boys, 
and I reckon that was pretty nigh the truth.” 


* * * 


WELL, when the wind is in the north and the 
wild fowl are due, I take my old shotgun and 
Mingo, my old shepherd dog; and hie me away 
down the “branch.” I am hard of hearing, 
but hope I shall always be able to hear my gun 
crack and my dog bark. Mingo will soon go 
over the divide to camp with Tony and Pontus, 
two other dogs that loved me, and in whose 
company I have spent many a happy: day afield. 

York, Neb. HERMAN NELSON. 

ee as be 

A CAPITAL little work on sport in the South 
is “Hunting and Fishing”; copies of which 
may be secured by addressing J. S. McCullough, 
W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago. It is pub- 
lished by the Southern Railway and contains a 
vast ameunt of useful information. 

* * 


“Our local rifle club,” writes J. Q. Paddock 
of Rock Island, Ills., “holds a live chicken 
shoot this Saturday afternoon and wish the 
Sports Afield Man were here to join us. We 
shoot at heads only—100 yds. off-hand, .22 cal. 
rifles, and hits are scored pretty fast by some 
of our members.” 
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NEBRASKA JOTTINGS. 

Why is it that so many well-meaning people 
exercise absolutely no care in the handling of 
firearms? As a sample, only last month a 
gardener living on the outskirts of Fremont 
was found lying dead among his vegetables 
with a bullet wound in his breast. He had no 
enemies and every one was greatly puzzled 
until the next day, when a 16-year-old boy 
called at the Sheriff's office, confessing that 
he had fired the fatal shot—unintentionally 
of course. In company with his chum and 
a .44-caliber revolver, he was passing the 
field, when, noticing an advertising sign-board 
on the fence, he decided to try a shot at it— 
with the fatal result above mentioned. 

* a * 


Tue editor of the Fremont Daily Tribune 
says in his department, Random _ Shots: 
“Soon will come the open season for shooting 
prairie chickens and grouse in Nebraska and 
then the hunter’s blocd will run quick. There 
is no loafing around in blinds, waiting for 
them to come and be killed like ducks; they 
must be hunted—gone after, flushed. The 
sportsman must be up and doing—still achiev- 
ing, still pursuing. And, when they are 
bagged, they make a toothsome delicacy fit for 
a king or sovereign voter in a hot campaign.” 
Which puts me in mind of a little story and 
I feel like one of the darkies, of which there 
were two, riding along singing, when one 
says to the other: “ Rastus, how would yo’ 
like to hab a nice fat possum wif sweet 
taters and hoecake?” And Rastus says: “Go 
*way, chile! an’ shet yo’ mouf—yo’ make me 
fall off my horse.” 

* ok * 

Last month, Fritz Baede, Geo. Hartzke and 
Wm. Cunningham (all of Schuyler, Neb.) 
took a fishing trip to one of the many lakes 
near that city. In the course of the day Mr. 
Baede had the misfortune to perforate his 
right hand with a .22 bullet from a revolver 
which he was examining, and was kept busy 
the next day, in his barber shop, answering 
inquiries as to what was the matter with his 
hand. After a while it became monotonous, 
and Fritz says to me: “I don’t mind telling 
them how it happened, but not a durned one 
of ‘em asked me if we caught any bass—and 
we brought in 22.” That’s right, Friend Fritz! 
don’t mind a little accident like that; just 
think of the sport you had catching those fish 
and the fun you had eating them, and this 
accident will seem a mere trifle. 

Freinont, Neb. H. 


— 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Lorb. 








Just a word about that new World’s Fair 
map, which will be sent free by Spratts Patent, 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J., to any reader of 
Sports AFIELD on receipt of request. It’s a good 
thing. When we visited the great show last 
June, such a map as this of Spratts would have 
Saved us much perplexity and many a weary 
walk. Send and get one. 

a ae +. 


THAT Floyd D. Raze of Buffalo, N. D., is 
guilty by these presents of making the Sports 
Afield Man want to neglect his bounden duties 
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as publisher, let the following, under date Aug. 
30, attest: “I am sorry not to have given you 
some hunting notes as per your request, but 
I somehow fail to get at it. I do not know 
of anything that would be more enjoyable to 
me than to introduce you to four thousand of 
our fattest prairie-chickens, beginning at sun- 
rise Sept. 1.” 
* * * 

“My friend W. J. Stewart and I have 
enjoyed several quiet little shoots at blue moun- 
tain grouse in the foothills,’ writes H. W. 
Menth of Helena, Mont., “and hand you here- 
with a snap-shot of our camp and surround- 
ings. As the weather was warm and the birds 
would not keep, we only bagged enough to eat 
each day for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
until the last; and when it comes to eating, 
as well as shooting grouse, we are both Johnny 
on the Spot.” 

a 

“IT pon’r carry a big stick,” said a prominent 
Cincinnati sportsman to us recently, “but I do 
tread softly and comfortably with these’— 
pointing as he spoke to a pair of Pathfinder 
hunting boots from the factory of the Potter 
Shoe Co., 24 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. Or- 
ders for these goods receive Mr. Potter’s per- 
sonal attention, he being especially desirous of 
steadily increasing the number of his sports- 
man clients. Tell him your wants in the shoe 
line and he will mail you his catalogue with 
samples of leather used and other particulars. 

* * * 


A. H. FunKE, 83 Chambers St., New York 
City, sends us his interesting new catalogue, 
showing the Mannlicher repeating rifle, the far- 
famed Luger automatic pistol, and the line of 
well-built shotguns from the factory of the 
Acme Arms Co. The Mannlicher has earned an 
excellent name for itself as a reliable weapon 
for the big-game hunter and we have found it 
in frequent use on the game grounds of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Idaho. If you are inter- 
ested in either high-grade or low-priced fire- 
arms, Mr. Funke would be pleased to hear from 
you. 

* * # 

Sept. 3 Geo. E. Cook (a member of the Man- 
hattan Rifle and Revolver Asscciation) won the 
Wimbledon Cup—20 shots at 1,000 yds.—the 
most difficult long-range match of the year. 
He used the regular 30-40 Krag shells, reloaded 
by himself. The shells used were those made 
at the Frankford Arsenal, the powder was 
Laflin & Rand W. A. and the bullets were those 
made by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. He 
resized his shells, measured the charges of pow- 
der and seated his bullets with Ideal reloading 
tools—all at an infinitesimal cost. With this 
same ammunition, Sept. 7, he won the Leech 
Cup, with a score of 94 out of a possible 105. 
There were 58 competitors in the match, which 
was over the long ranges (800, 900 and 1,000 
yds.) each competitor firing 7 shots at each 
distance. All this, mind you, in direct contra- 
diction to those who state that high-power cart- 
ridges cannot be reloaded direct. Hunters, 
individual target shooters or militiamen, who 
want the best ammunition and desire to econo- 
mize, will do well to look into this matter. 
They will get full information in the Ideal 
Hand Book, which will be sent to any address 
by applying to Ideal Mfg. Co., 8 R St., New 
Haven, Ct. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON THE KANKAKEE. 





Mrs. L. P. Kuss of Thayer, Ind., one of our 
many lady readers who have learned that the 
realities of a hunting trip are far more enjoy- 
able than they can be set forth in print, writes 
us the following account of a short excursion 
after ducks: “One cloudy April morning of 
the present year Mr. Kuss and myself loaded 
our little decked duck-boat with tent and 
decoys and set forth with great expectations 
of the coming evening’s shoot. Our route lay 
upstream along what we call the Nels. Morris 
ditch, which leaves the Kankakee River at 
French Island and empties into Smith’s Bayou 
near Thayer. About 3 p. m. we reached our 
favorite grounds on the south marsh, marked 
by the ‘lone willow,’ and here our decoys 





MRS. L. P. KUSS OF THAYER, INDIANA. 





were put out in a patch of open water and a 
cane blind built to furnish us concealment. In 
a little while a flock of 30 mallards came in 
nicely to Mr. Kuss’ calling and I dropped the 
leader, while Mr. Kuss succeeded in killing a 
brace before they got out of range. The flight 
was good that evening and by sunset we had 
bagged 21. We then ‘pulled up’ and went on 
to Indian Garden, on the Kankakee, where we 
pitched our tent for the night—a bright camp- 
fire and a good warm lunch supplying an 
enjoyable finale for the day’s sport. And 
early next morning, with tent and decoys snugly 
packed, we journeyed down stream, picking up 
several more ducks from their roosting grounds 
on the way and reaching our home shortly 
before noon.” ete 
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MARBLE’S IMPROVED REAR SIGHT. 





AN objection to some of the rear sights now 
on the market is their liability to accidental 
swinging, forward or backward, from the per- 
pendicular position, with a consequent certainty 
of undershooting. The Marble sight is hinged 
and responds to pressure from either direction, 
but will instantly spring back into place when 
freed. An elevating sight for use in hunting 

must be capable of 

easy adjustment for 
the various ranges, 
and this one “ gets 
there” through the 
utilization of an idea 
in its construction 
decidedly novel and 
** Marble-esque.” A 
turn of the milled 
sleeve locks the grad- 
uated stem at any 
point desired, holding 
,it firmly beyond the 
possibility of acci- 
dental moving. The 
aperture is large, as 
experience proves it 





should be. When 
sights of this class 


were first introduced, 
riflemen were slow to understand the principle 
involved. In spite of argument and demonstra- 
tion, they could not believe accurate shooting 
possible with a sight through which could be 
seen, not only the bead and target, but also the 
entire rifle barrel as well, and a circle of 10 or 
100 yds. circumjacent to the object of aim. It 
was quite beyond their comprehension, and it is 
more than likely that the inventor reduced the 
size of the aperture more than he otherwise 
would in deference to their prejudice. But the 
test of years has proven that such reduction was 
unnecessary; that the centre of a circle remains 
the same, irrespective of its diameter, and that 
the eye will invariably find it in sighting, unless 
intentionally diverted. With the old style open 
sight the mind of the shooter was needfully con- 
centrated upon “ drawin’ down in the notch”; 
with the Marble sight the proper thing is to for- 
get that you are looking through it. Concern 
yourself only with the front bead and the game, 
and the rifle—if it is accurate and properly 
trained—will do the rest. 





eae 

A REDUCTION of about 20 per cent. in the price 
of the Stevens double-barrel shotgun has been 
made by the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Write for further details. 

* * a 

THE reels made in Kentucky by the long-estab- 
lished firm of B. F. Meek & Sons are made 
for the best possible service and possess sev- 
eral notable features peculiar to themselves. 
Their Blue Grass No. 3 is probably their most 
popular reel; diameter of end plate, 2 inches. 
It’s a good reel for bass, trout and pickerel 
and we have known two occasions when it was 
successfully used for muscallonge. It takes 
120 yds. of No. 1 silk line and is made of fine 
German silver, with quadruple multiplier and 
balance handle with ivory thumb piece. It 
lists at $15. Mention Sports AFleLp and send 
to B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky., for latest 
complete catalogue. 
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é——— — 
{ Eastern Expert and Western Plainsman, 


like multitudes of sportsmen in every section of the country, will tell you, 
with a smile of unqualified approval, that 


Peters Cartridges a« Loaded Shells 


afford more real, genuine satisfaction, and give better actual results than those of any other 
make. Peters Rifle and Pistol Ammunition is loaded with Semi-smokeless powder, which insures 
unquestionable superiority over black powder goods. Peters Shotgun Ammunition includes 
SEVEN different shells, each the best of its kind. Peters ‘Ideals”” were used by the winner of 
the Amateur Championship of the United States in 1903. New York was recently added to the 
list of State Championships won with Peters Shells this year. 








size: The Peters Cartridge Co., |! 














No. 4 
List $100.00 


Warranted superior to any other make costing $25.00 more. Send for Art Catalogue and 
Special Prices on 16 grades guns, $17.75 to $300.00. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition— 
to be held in Portland, Ore., commencing next 
June—already gives promise of proving one of 
the greatest enterprises of the new century. 

oS * * 

In addition to dealing in moccasins of all 
kinds, the Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, 
N. Y., are headquarters for a variety of Indian 
ware—such as waste and sewing baskets, birch- 
bark novelties, camp hampers, pipes, etc. Their 
catalogue is interesting, and all admirers of 
genuine Indian work should send in _ their 
names for a copy. 

oa * + 

Piain black ink and white paper convey but 
a bare idea of the handsome coloring—the 
artistic ensemble—of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.’s latest wall hanger—in size 15x26 














inches. The gallant bighorn has made his last 

run, and, equally with the hunter’s skill, praise 

is due the little .30-30 that stopped him in full 

career at the very edge of the cafion’s walls. 
os ~ * 

NOTHING was ever truer than Dr. Glover's 
famous aphorism—A Good Dog deserves Good 
Care—and you, if you are any kind of a sports- 
man at all, should see that he gets it. Which 
reminds us to call your attention to the home- 
made dog kennels, mapped out and planned by 
the Edgeworth Mfg. Co., Box 337, Glen Ridge, 
N. J., specifications for which will be sent 
any address on receipt of 50 cts. 


AFIELD. 


Cc. J. Nissen of Omaha writes: “I received 
the handsome hunting coat which you sent me 
for 8 new subscribers and am very much 
pleased with same.” 

x a 7 

Writinc from his Southern Missouri home, 
Morris Rice says: “ Bob White, rabbits and 
squirrels unusually plentiful this year—pros- 
pects excellent for good sport this fall—wish 
some of the Sports Afield staff could be with 


me. es ¢ 
“Tare LirrLteE Rep Book,” telling all about 
Savage rifles, Savage hunting and _ target 


sights and Savage ammunition, is decidedly the 

handiest rifle catalogue of the year. Write for 

a free copy to the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 
* og * 

Writes Harry Knowles of Providence, R. I.: 
“Sept. issue just received. It is the best yet. 
I am more and more pleased with the magazine 
every issue.” 


* * * 
Tue clergy of the Episcopal Church are, as a 
rule, scholarly men of excellent judgment. 


Which makes us prize ali the more the follow- 
ing letter: Omaha, Aug. 25, 1904. 

My pEAR Mr. Kine: It gives me pleasure to 
again enclose my cheque for your excellent 
paper. It is the cleanest and most interesting 
sporting magazine published. I ought to know, 
for I think I am one of your original sub- 
scribers. 

(Right Rev.) ArtHur L. WILLIAMS, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. 
a > - 

TRAP-SHOOTERS will be interested in a feat 
performed at the recent Natchitoches (La.) 
shoot by L. I. Wade. The handicapping com- 
mittee put him at 18 yds.; notwithstanding 
which, he broke 99 out of 100 targets—using 
Peters loaded shells. This was certainly a 
very remarkable performance and in line with 
the. clever work of this shooter during the 
present season. 

* * 

As the open season is now with us once 
more, the thoroughgoing sportsman will make 
an effort to add his best specimens to his home 
or office collection of trophies. The North- 
western School of Taxidermy, 62 Commercial 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb., is teaching thou- 
sands to do their own taxidermic work and 
will gladly mail you full particulars on receipt 
of your request, mentioning Sports AFIELD. 

* * * 

WE are indebted to Herbert Metcalf of Lan- 
sing, Iowa, for a copy of “ Riverside Echoes ’— 
a collection of this talented young Westerner’s 
best poems. Mr. Metcalf’s work dwells pleas- 
antly on the joys of country life—particularly 
the bucolic and field sport features of the 
Upper Mississippi country, and his songs will 
be read and re-read by any of us who have ever 
lived or sojourned in that favored region. 
Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 

” a 2 

From the Passenger Dept. of the Great North- 
ern Ry., St. Paul, Minn., comes a copy of the 
1904 edition of “Shooting and Fishing’”—an 
informing work of 125 pages, with a map of Min- 
nesota’s Lake Park region, list of resorts, 
guides, ete., and much other useful informa- 
tion for the sportsman resident in or about to 
visit our Northwestern Gameland. 
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*~ “Hit or miss shooting” is entirely eliminated by a sportsman when armed with a STEVENS. All you have to 
do is to point the weapon right. Stevens results are: bringing down your game and making perfect scores. Our line: 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns. 


Ask your dealer and insist on our goods. If you cannot obtain them, let us know, and we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, brimful of information regarding shooting 
and ammunition, Contains 132 pages, and is mailed for 4 cents to cover postage. 


Box 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 5680 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Ir the shooting interest is so weak in your 
home town as not to support a good, active 
gun club, you should write to the Mitchell 
Mfg. Co., London, O., for their free booklet, 
telling of the good points of their capital little 
hand trap. The writer has smashed many a 
target from this trap and can commend it to 
all shooters. 

* * * 

THoucH comparatively a young firm in the 
reel-making line, the finished product of the 
America Co., 668 Race St., Rockford, Ills., is of 
the sort that delights the angler’s eye and hand. 
Especially should their ball-bearing, take-down 
reel, selling at $6.00, be seen to be appreciated. 
The America people are fully equipped to make 
reels of any desired specification and will at 
any time be pleased to hear from members of 
the Sports Afield Family. ‘ 

* Ed 


An entirely new type of ammunition is shown 
herewith in the U. M. C. 25 Yards shell— 
. a designed especially for brush 
and field shooting at short 
ranges, with either choke or 
eylinder barrels. This shell 
gives practically the same 
spread and penetration at 20 
yds. as is obtained with 
regularly loaded shells at 40 
—the result being accom- 
plished entirely with the 
wads, which have a cylin- 
drical hole punched through 
their centre, permitting the 
powder gases to enter the 
shot charge at its centre 
(causing a uniform spread 
at short ranges). These 
Short Range _ shells have 
been on the market only a 
month and are already at- 
tracting much praise from 
sportsmen generally, and 
particularly in the South. 
* * 

At the Columbus (Neb.) shoot, W. D. Town- 
send (shooting a Parker gun) scored 96 out of 
100, tying for 2d place in competition for the 
$100 hammerless gun. He also won the Gold 
Medal Event with a score of 49 out of 50. G. 
A. Schroeder tied with him on the first 25 
straight—Townsend winning in the shoot-off. 

* * * 

At the tournament of the East End Gun 
Club (Richmond, Va.) E. W. Sanford (an 
amateur) won the High Average over all— 
professionals as well as amateurs. He is an 
unusually steady shooter, but modestly attrib- 
utes much of his success to the use of Peters 
Premier shells. 











FOR BRUSH AND FIELD 


zs * * 


A ceuwn that is attracting much attention the 
past few years is the Ithaca, made in both 
the hammerless and hammer types by the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. There are 9 
Qualities of hammerless, ranging in list 
price from $37.75 to $300, and 7 Quali- 
ties of hammer guns, listing at from $29.00 
up. The gauges are 10, 12 and 16 in all the 
various Qualities. Barrels are of plain steel, 
English twist, plain Damascus up to the most 
beautifully figured designs, and also Krupp and 
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Whitworth fluid steel. In the low and medium 
grade Ithacas the prices to the consumer are 
extremely moderate; and when material, fit 
and shooting qualities are considered by the 
sportsman he knows he has unusually good 
value for the money. ‘‘ We will take as much 
care,” writes President Livermore, “to have 
the stock of a No. 1 Special fit as though it 
were one of our costliest grades.” A specialty 
of the Ithaca factory these days is the turning 
out of 12-gauges weighing from 64% to 6% Ibs., 
with 26 and 28-inch barrels with heavy breech. 
The heavy breech makes a delightfully bal- 
anced arm, bringing the weight between the 
shooter's hands and standing him in good stead 
when the ducks are flying thick. 
a x + 


THE illustration of the No. 900 Putman “high 
top” on page 377 should appeal to all sports- 
men to whom walking is not (as it should be) 
an absolute pleasure of itself. He who goes far 
afield can put up with many discomforts, but 
his footgear must be well made and pliable 
or unbearable misery will result. Having seen 
these boots manufactured; it is rio flattery to 
state that they are well and honestly made. 
Write H. J. Putman & Co., 39 Hennepin Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn., for ‘Boot Facts,’ giving 
prices and other details. 
*K of * 


A FEATURE of the shooting world during the 
past year is the way in which Ballistite powder 
has come to the front, both in field and trap 
shooting. The American agents, Messrs. J. H. 
Lau & Co., 75 Chambers St., New York City, 
write, under date Sept. 16: “We are pushing 
Ballistite with greater success than ever be- 
fore. It has already made a clean sweep in 
Indiana, having won every State event in that 
State this season—all by amateurs.” 

ok * oo 

Our friends, the Marlin Fire Arms Co., 49 
Willow St., New Haven, Ct., have just printed 
an “Experience Book,” giving, among other 
things, brief accounts of the work of Marlin 
rifles and repeating shotguns by seasoned 
sportsmen whose belief seems to be that the 
Marlin is an arm to be relied on in any emer- 
gency. This book and complete illustrated 
catalogue sent to any address for 3 postage 
stamps on receipt of request by the Marlin fac- 
tory at the address first herein given. 

os * * 

DoGMEN everywhere will be interested in the 
strong testimonial by Fred Jacobi of Michigan 
on page 292 with regard to the efficacy of 
Chlorozone—the mange and vermin extermina- 


tor, manufactured at the plant of the Great 
Western Oil Co., Cleveland, O. Hundreds of 
sportsmen will echo Mr. Jacobi’s sentiments 
when he says: “For use in the bath, when 


washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other.” 
* a ok 

A. E. Simonson of Dixon, Ills., accuseth 
Sports AFIELD of conspiring to upset his peace 
of mind. ‘Sometimes,’ he writes, ‘“ your 
blamed old magazine will come in of a morn- 
ing, just as I am starting out to work; and, the 
first thing I know, I am off up the river, 
experimenting with some new fangled bait 
some fellow has written up for you, or else 
spend half a day tearing up the house for a 
Rand & McNally, to see where Rice and Barnes 
are located.” 
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The Art of Being Certain 


The successful man don’t guess—he KNOWS, because he takes the 
trouble to FIND OUT. 


When he is a bit “out of fix,” he says ‘Something is wrong with my 
food.” 


Then he proceeds to KNOW by leaving off greasy meats, pasty, sticky 
and starchy half cooked wheat and oats, white bread and pastry, and adopting 
a plain, nourishing diet. 


Many men who really KNOW use a little cooked fruit, a dish of ready 
cooked, pre-digested GRAPE-NUTS and cream, two soft eggs and a cup of 
hot POSTUM FOOD COFFEE—nothing more. The result is CERTAIN in 
quick relief from trouble and a return to health. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Get the wonderful little book ‘The Road to Wellville” in each package of 


Grape -Nuts 
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ON BEHALF OF MAINE. 
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I note, in Sporrs Arretp for April last, a 
statement by L. F. Brown of New York, rela- 
tive to salmon fishing, in which he urges 
salmon fishermen to go to Newfoundland for 
the best of sport with the salmon rod. This 
is undoubtedly right—at least I have no desire 
to dispute with so traveled and experienced a 
fisherman on that point, and I am quite sure 
that no salmon rivers will furnish less sport, 
and still remain salmon rivers, than the one 
or two left in Maine, up which the king of 
game fish ascends for spawning privileges. I 
want to call attention, however, to a natural 
error into which he and a good many other 
writers seem to be falling, and which his ex- 
perience in Maine certainly would not sustain, 
for the condition never existed here in any 
form—the common law of the State precluding 
any possibility of limited preserves. He says: 

“You have to take your own chances on get- 
ting fish and pay your $1,000, anyhow! It is 








PARSON TOM UZZELL. 


the same with the salmon waters of New 
Brunswick, Maine, Nova Scotia and Quebec; 
almost everywhere you will have to lay down 
a large check in advance for what will prob- 
ably be inferior fishing.” 

This is, I think, distinctly unfair to Maine, 
which has never asked any man, whether he 
were a resident of other States or other coun- 
tries, to “lay down a large check in advance,” 
or a small one either, for the privilege of fish- 
ing within her borders, and there is’ no such 
thing known in Maine as the leasing and con- 
trolling of fishing rights on a stream or river 
or pond above 10 acres in extent. I simply 
offer the above correction, that there may be 
no such impression scattered abroad. Non- 
resident hunters are obliged to buy a permit 
before they may hunt big game anywhere in 
the woods of Maine, and before they may kill 
shore birds within a certain prescribed area 
of the sea coast, and many people have gotten 
an idea from this that anglers, too, must pay 
a license fee before they can attempt to catch 
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the trout and landlocked salmon that are so 
abundant in the virgin trout and salmon waters 
of Maine—the greatest of Eastern recreation 
States. HERBERT W. ROweE, 
Editor Maine Sportsman. 


allio 
WHEN THE WILLOW FLIES ARE OUT. 

When my friend Davis blew in one day of 
June and said the willow flies were out on the 
Gunnison, I knew what he meant; but there 
was no way that [ could go, and for a week I 
suffered from the pangs of disappointment— 
just as I used to when I had to stay at home 
and watch the neighbors load up and drive 
away to the circus in the next town. But of 
the week of fishing that followed the 20th of 
June I have heard a great deal, and only hope 
to get a chance at it the next season of trans- 
formed hellgramites. J. B. Lovell (the “Sur- 
veyor” of our Chama Camp Sports Afield of 
August, 1903), H. C. Davis, an old acquaintance 
of the readers of Sporrs Artenp, and Parson 
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THE SURVEYOR'S CATCH ON WHITE RIVER. 


Tom Uzzell of the People’s Tabernacle of Den- 
ver, were some of the seven or eight at Iola 
when the Parson “had his picture took.” He 
doesn’t try to look pretty —he isn’t pretty; 
and once, when he had lost his pass between 
Pueblo and Gunnison, the incredulous conduct- 
or told him he had taken lots of better-looking 
men to Canyon City (referring to the large 
stone institution where 700 gentlemen are 
living at the expense of the State). But the 
Parson has everybody for a friend, and thou- 
sands of hopeless men and women have seen in 
his rugged face the sympathy that is strong to 
save and turn from the ways of death. You 
may notice that his fish are rather small for 
rainbows—about 8 inches for the smallest 
being the standard by which to judge. They 
are hung singly on hooks before his cabin, to 
dry (for packing) in the cool night air. 
Everyone has luck but the man who wore 
the belt seems to have been one of the 
pharmacal ilk, of whom the Kid tells much. 
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BALLISTITE 


The Standard Dense Powder 
of the World. 


Highest Velocity, Greatest Penetration and 
Pressures lower than Black Powder. 


The Safest and Cleanest Pow. 
der on Earth. 


The Great Western 
Handicap 


at Denver, Colo., was won by Mr. C. W. 
Plank, shooting Ballistite. Take no one’s 
word. Try it for yourself. 


BALLISTITE 


The Standard Dense Powder 
of the World. 


J.H. LAU & CO., Sole Agents, 
75 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


H rte 
an sir, able « que ulities : : 
are strongly linked together in 


i & R Revolvers 


In firearms Hi & Retands for the best. 
H & R Quality means superic arity in 
ev Fd. detail of design, workmanship 
and finish. 

FREE — Write for complete de- 
scriptive Catalog of HW & BR Guns 
and oe with prices. 
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39/3 ex 600 or 95> per cent. 


with 


“INFALLIBLE” 


America’s only Dense Powder 
and the Grand American Handicap winner. 





Mr. Fred Coleman of Philadelphia, Pa, who says ‘‘the load is greased light- 
ning,” made the following scores: July 4, Clearview Gun Club, 187 ex 200; July 
12, Florists’ Gun Club, 96 ex 100; Keystone Shooting League, July 26, 96 ex 
100; Aug. 4,95 ex 100; Aug.6,99 ex 100. At the above shoots he had runs 
of 58, 64, 64, 55 and 74 unfinished. 


Why bother with other Powders 
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The Kid is always reliable. 
his story of How It Was: 

“The most of the guys that was in the bunch 
was fishermen, all right, and onto the game. 
They give a feller a chance and pretty soon put 
me wise to hooking the big ones with a limber 
pole—no more quaking-asp limbs for me! But 
one of the chaps had ’em all skinned clean and 
hung up in the shade. They wasn’t in it when 
he struck his gait. 

“These helgamites, you see, that look like 
little old dried-up dragons, and live in the river 
under the stones, they crawl up into the alders 
and willows along in June, and the next day 
they turn to flies—mouse-colored things, about 
as big as a little devil’s darning-needle. Then 
is the time the rainbows come to town, and the 
way they flop in and out of the river after the 
flies is certainly a sight. 


Let us quote from 








Caught by the man in the How it Was story. 
Sizes from 24 inches down, 





“ Well, as I said, he had ’em all skinned. He 
picked a handful of willow flies off the limbs 
of the bushes over the stream and waded in, 
as still as a cat after sparrows; when he got 
out far enough, he fixes one on his hook—no 
feather flies for him!—then takes another and 
tosses it a little ways down the stream. Some- 
thing goes ‘Kerplunk!’ and then he ups and 
slings another fly a little ways further. ‘ Ker- 
chug!’ for that—like somebody’d fired a ten- 
cent cracker in the stream. Then all the guys 
that was doing business with the small-fry 
trout they’re looking for something to happen, 
and let their rods get pretty near pulled out 
of their hands for the sake of rubberin’. Mr. 
Man gets a good hold onto the gravel with his 
feet and then he flops the fly on the hook just 
about where the whale is fairly trembling for 
another one: he doesn’t let it drown, but keeps 
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it just on top the water, and, about a second 
after it lights—‘ Kerchug! ’ again, and his line 
is tight and ‘the rod bent up like it was hitched 
to a log. 

“Mister! you’d ought to seen that guy walk- 
ing in that fish! Sometimes the rainbow’d 
jump clean out and shake the hook like a dog 
with a boy’s cap, but after a while he had to 
come in and the dip-net finished the game. 
Most of those fish was 2 feet long—anyway, a 
foot and a half. 

“Soon as he got his fish, Mr. Man wades out 
and gets a soft place for a seat, and there he 
sets and smokes a cigarette, just the same as 
if he was tired of fishing. When he gets good 
and ready, out he goes again. No mistakes 
about his getting ’em every time. He didn’t 
seem to have as much fun as the Parson—never 
cracked a smile—but, say! Mister! one of his 
fish was pretty nigh as big as all of the other 
fellers’. I guess they suited him, but it 
wouldn't a-been manners to grin when the 
others was watching him.” 

This is the story of How It Was, and how it 
happened that the man who never had any luck 
with artificial flies was the winner. 

At times, Mr. Lovell said, the air would 
be full of willow flies and the river alive with 
giant trout leaping savagely after their annual 
feast. The Gunnison is hard to beat for trout. 
As yet no trout weighing 9% pounds in Denver 
has been caught. The Denver Post pays $50 
for every such catch—the fish to weigh as 
above (allowing half a pound for shrinkage 
on a 10-pound trout). Mrs. McDougall of Gun- 
nison won such a prize last year, and her hus- 
band came within a few ounces of it this 
season. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


PERFECTION 


In the construction of 
reliable, easy-to-wear 


Hunting 
Boots 


is only obtained after years 
of practical experience. This 
we have attained. Our boots 
are made not only to sell but 
to please the wearer in dura- 
bility, style and comfort. 
These are the essential feat- 
ures that appeal to all who 
want the best in footwear. 




















Ask your nearest dealer to get you a pair, 
or write to us for free catalogue. 


Witchell Sons & Co., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot and Shoe Specialties. 
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The best 
at one-half price 


It takes five of the ordinary “ quarts"’ to make a gallon, buta HAYNER QUART isa 
full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, four to the gallon. Now, you pay your dealer at 
least $1.25 a bottle for whiskey that cannot possibly be any better than HAYNER, if as 
good, or $6.25a gallon. If you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save at least $3.05 on every 
gallon. We sell two gallons for about the same as you pay for one gallon of probably poorer 
whiskey. Just think that over and remember that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from 
our distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. That's why 
it’s so good and socheap. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS| PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 83.20 
will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could 
it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not outacent. Better 
let us send you a trial order. If*you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
nside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex.,Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 py Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
40 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 














“Wuew!” SHOOTING SOME, I GuUEss! 
Gilbert shoots the Parker Gun. Send 
for catalogue today. Do not put it off. 
Pin your faith to the Parker and you 
will make no mistake. 


Salesrooms: 32 Warren St., New York. 


“ At Spirit Lake, lowa, Mr. 
Luck Fred Fred Gilbert recently made 
® alucky run of 392 straight 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 
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OUR TRIP TO SWAN LAKE. 
To lovers of bass fishing, few places offer 


more attractions than the lake region of Boston 
Bay—a chain of lakes fed by the Mississippi 
and located 60 miles below Rock Island, Ills. 
Here is noted that luxuriant garb of vegetation, 
which in this region attains to a profusion and 
vivid coloring peculiarly its own; while the 
very air, laden wita the perfume of wild flow- 
ers, is in itself an elixir, infusing new life into 
heart and brain. I know of no more alluring 
place in which to spend a day or two with that 
prince of game fish—the black bass. 

After much deliberation, Doctor Schalek and 
myself accepted the invitation and _ started 
down the river on the 60-horse power steam 
launch H. A. Barnard, July 26, 1904, with the 
following distinguished company: 

H. A. Barnard, Captain. 

A. Johnson, Engineer 

H. Pollock, Pilot. 

D. O. Reed, Mate. 

Dan Gould, Chaplain. 

James First, Butler. 

Lothar Harms, Chief Promulgator. 
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forced mooring. All able young men _ were 
commanded to prepare to dig her out and get 
her afloat. This was certainly a task that 
some of us had not bargained for, but we had 
to make the best of it. Lines were fastened to 
shore, improvised windlasses were put in opera- 
tion, and by 3 a. m. we were—just as far as 
when we first began working to get her off. 
Sverybody made all sorts of suggestions—much 
to the disgust of the younger element of our 
party, who protested, and, from that time on, 
fishing was the order of the day. Then some 
one—I believe it was Haire—made the boast 
that he would catch the first black bass. Your 
Humble Servant made a wager of a large iron 
dollar that such would not be the case. I won 
—the first of 7 black bass that were brought 
aboard the stranded craft having been caught 
in just as many minutes on a No. 2 Skinner, 
greatly to the surprise of the more elderly gen- 
tlemen. 

The next day the idea of floating the Barnard 
was abandoned, and every one but three of our 
party went fishing—rowing 4% miles to what 
is called the outlet of -Swan Lake—and such 
fishing! I shall not give our strings in detail, 














Dr. Schalek fishing at Dam. 





Thos. P. Laflin, Chief Roustabout. 

W. H. Haire, First Assistant Roustabout. 

£. E. Lloyd, Common Rafter. 

Henry Reese, Second Cook. 

Al. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Fish Box. 

Dr. A. Schalek, Novice. 

Everything went smoothly tor 60 miles, when 
we were to enter the bay of New Boston. Our 
pilot called for a measurement of the channel, 
the craft drawing not to exceed 2 ft. Some of 
us—not being accustomed to river sounding 
and not having the requisite long pike poles 
aboard—proceeded to sound with the oars. The 
call familiar to all who have ever made a river 
trip rose on the evening air: “ Fi-i-ive feet! 
Four feet an’ a half! Three an’ a half! Three 
feet! Two feet—come on slow. One foot an’ 
a half—stop her! stop her! stop her!” But, 
alas! ‘twas too late. Engineer Johnson—not 
being familiar with the signals of a regular 
pilot—misunderstood the bells called for and 
came on full speed. In a jiffy we were hard 
aground. 

With a declining stage of water there was no 
time to be lost in freeing the boat from her 





Your Humble Servant. 


lest some ill-advised brother should rise up in 
the November Sports AFIELD and call me “ Fish 
Hog.” July 29, Mr. Lioyd, the Doctor and my- 
self decided to abandon the boat and make the 
trip home by wagon, which proved to be the 
only way out of our dilemma—the rest of the 
party coming up later on the regular liner. 
Rock Island, Ills. C. F. GAETJER 
> 


THE HUNTERS’ SCARLET CAPS. 


“T had heard and read a lot about sportsmen 
wearing red sweaters and caps while hunting 
deer,” said an old-timer to me not long ago, 
“but I did not take much stock in that sort of 
thing until it was nearly time for our party to 
leave for our annual hunting trip, which was 
to the Maine woods last year instead of Mich- 
igan. But the more I thought of the thing, the 
more determined I became to take no chances 
on being shot in mistake for a deer, and, while 
I did not like to admit that I felt a bit squeam- 
ish, I could not deny that this was really the 
case. So, instead of buying one at home, I 
sent to another town for a red cap—a fiery red 
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At the 


Grand American 
Handicap 








764 shooters took part in the 
main events. 137 divided the 
purses. 65 winners shot 


DuPont 
Smokeless 


That Won't Wear Off 


is rolled onto the metal from which 


KREMENTZ PLATED 


One-Piece Collar Buttons are made. 
It’s not a thin electro deposited coat- 
ing that will soon wear through and 
make you look cheap, like most plated 
collar buttons. 


Jewelers and haberdashers sell Krementz Collar 
Buttons. The genuine can’t break. Look for the 
name Krementz on the back. Send for our booklet 
and get posted. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
27 Chestnut St.,— - Newark, N. J. 


$2,315.15. 

















SPOSOOOOCOOS 


““MANNLICHER” "iciscau"™® 
The Haenel. 
; Most powerful smokeless rifle made. 
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Made in 24, 
26 and 28 
inch 
barrels 


9 m-m, $50.00 
No. 1, 8 m-m., $40,00 No. 2, 8 m-m., 30,00 
No. 3, 8 m-m. or .315, New Model, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen's Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 83 Chambers St, New York City. 
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MEEK BASS |(BLUE GRASS |[ BLUE GRASS SIMPLEX 


For many years the MEEK REEL has been the best in Qual- 
ity, Workmanship, Action and Durability. As carefully con- 
structed as the finest astronomical clock. It can be depended upon at all times to 
give the best possible service. An examination will convince the most skeptical of 
its superiority. Made for all fishing. 

Weare also sole manufacturers of the BLUE GRASS KENTUCKY REELS—a 
high-grade, moderate priced reel, and very satisfactory in action and durability. 
‘ Satisfaction guaranteed every purchaser. Send for Catalogue S, describing both 
MEEK TROUT the Meek and the Blue Grass Reels. B. F. MEEK & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
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stocking cap the Canadians call toques But I 
didn’t show it to any one and hid it in the 
bottom of my duffle bag, intending to put it on 
at the proper time. Arrived at our destination 
in the Maine woods, all of the party made ar- 
rangements to start out shortly after daylight, 
and when I turned out I decided to take the 
bull by the horns at once, so I yanked the red 
wool cap out of the bag and jammed it down 
over my head and stepped out into the group 
of hunters who were ready to start. I know 
my face must have been as red as a school- 
girl’s, for I had never done such a thing before; 
but judge of my surprise when I saw every 
mother’s son of our party crowned with fiery 
headgear and all regarding each other with the 
keenest interest. Inquiry afterward proved 
that no one had made the proposal to wear red 
headgear, although we tried to place the re- 
sponsibility on some individual; no, it was just 
a case of every fellow deciding for himself, but 
the peculiar thing was that each one of us had 
reached the same conclusion after reasoning 
out the chances for and against the thing.” 
Perry D. FRAZER. 
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THE THUMB TRIGGER WINCHESTER. 








The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. have 
put on the market a new single-shot .22 cal. 
rifle, known as the Thumb Trigger Model, 
which, as its name indicates, is a decided 
novelty in .22 cal. rifles. The trigger (which 
is located on the upper side of the grip at the 
rear of the bolt) is operated by pushing down 
with the thumb. It is claimed that this is an 
aid to accurate shooting as the shooter is not 
so apt to throw the gun off the object aimed at 
in pressing the trigger as when pulling it in 
the old way. The Thumb Trigger Model is 
made in take-down style, with an 18-inch round 
barrel, and has the same simple and reliable 
bolt action which made the Winchester Model 
1902 such a popular gun. It will handle either 
.22 Short or .22 Long rim-fire cartridges and 
lists at $3.50. Notwithstanding the low price 
at which it is offered, it is made with the same 
eare which characterizes all rifles of Win- 
chester manufacture. 


—_-- ss 


OnE of the best cartridge belts we have seen 
is that manufactured by R. H. Pooler, Serena, 
Ills. It is a three-inch woven canvas belt with 
shoulder strap and game hooks or carriers, and 
is so made that cartridges will not drop out. 
Holds 28 to 30 cartridges (10, 12 or 16 gauge). 
It is made for either crimped paper or brass 
shells—the holders for brass shells having wad 
supporters which prevent the wad from start- 
ing on shot. The belt is very handsome and 
well made and will last a lifetime. Mention 
Sports AFIELD and write for descriptive circu- 
lars. 


~~ 


B. E. Merwin of Mansfield, Ohio, writes: “As 
a constant reader of your excellent magazine, 
1 would like to ask if any of your readers can 
tell me where I can get some good, reliable 
information as to the best places for quail and 
duck in North Carolina or Tennessee. A party 
of us wish to get some good shooting this fall 
but do not know just where to go.” Can some 
of our readers in the localities mentioned give 
him the information he wants? 
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Wants, For SA te, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 











OR SALE.—WINCHESTER ROUND SINGLE SHOT 

barrel, .22 short, $3.00. $12 Remington hand sewing 

machine, perfect, $500. Will trade either for sporting 
goods. Address F., care Sports Afield, Chicago. 





A UTOMATIC SHOTGUNS! (BROWNING’S). WORKS 

itself. Just pull trigger. Free trial. Guaranteed one 
year. Extra barrels and cases. Wholesale prices. Cata- 
logue. M. PAGE COMPANY, Distributors, Muscatine, Iowa, 





“METTER DOGS FOR SALE CHEAP.—ONE WELL 
% broken English setter bitch, $25; one well broken 
Gordon setter bitch, $20; three English setter pups from 
to $7.50, and six Gordon setter pups from $5 to $7.50. Write 
for breeding. P. I, APPLEMAN, Atlantic, Iowa. 





OR SALE—1 LLEWELLYN SETTER DOG, THOR- 
oughly broken. A magnificent animal, 3 years old, 
named Doc. Price, $250.00. One Liewellyn setter, thor- 
oughly broken, 2 years old, named Kaiser. Price, $250.00. 
We will not sell these dogs to any one unless they come here, 
shoot over them and are thoroughly satisfied before sale is 
made. If purchased without trial, we will not be responsi- 
ble, nor take the dog back, — by re-purchasing him. 

Address H. D. R., care Sports Afield, Chicago. 
olis, Indiana, 


P. & S. KENNEL 


class hunting dogs. Send for stud cards, both Pointers and 





No. 916 State Life 
Bidg., Indianap- 

































Setters. A postal will bring you the finest dog catalogue 
everissued. Young and finished shooting dogs for sale at 
all times. 

me PATHFINDER 

AWater- ee. 

proofed 

Boot, 
Adapted 
for hunt- 


ing, fishing 
or any serv- 
ice that ex- 
poses the wearer 
to damp feet and 
their dire con- 
sequences. 
Made in 
Tan or Black. 
Orders filled on 
day received, 
Send for Cata- 
logue, showing 
samples of leather 
used, and testi- 
monials from 


Pathfinder 
wearers. 
Over 
10,000 
won: Charges prepaid 
Sold in toany part of the 
1903. U.S. Government. 


POTTER SHOE CO. 


*8, 20, 22 and 24 W. sth St., CINCINNATI, O. 




















